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Stop dreaming about those 
patterns you've always wanted 
to design, 

Create an original wardrobe with \S. 
the Brother Electroknit. | 

Incredibly easy to operate, it offers 
you virtually endless design possibil- 
ities. Just touch a few keys to design 
the most intricate pattern and store it 
in the machine's computer. 

Then, when youre knitting, touch | 
another key to reproduce that pattern 
anywhere in the garment. Or call up 
one of the 555 patterns already stored. 

And your versatility doesn't stop 
there. The Brother Electroknit lets you 
double any pattern’s length or width, 
reverse or mirror its image — even 
turn it upside down. 

So stop dreaming about those 
designs. Start creating your own 
label on the Brother Electroknit. 

For more information, contact 
Brother International Corporation, 
8 Corporate Place, Piscata- 4 
way, NJ 08855-0159 or call 

201) 981-0300. 
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We're at your side. 
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BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD., NAGOYA, JAPAN BROTHERINTERNATIONAL CORP., U.S.A. 
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The fusible challenge 
In response to Marilyn Leahy’s letter 
(Threads, No. 21, p. 4), I agree that the 
instructions that come with fusible 
interfacings can be unrealistic, especially 
if the wrong fusible is chosen for the 
job. There are two ways the resin 
backings are applied by the 
manufacturer: by powdering, giving an 
allover distribution; or by printing, 
which results in a dot pattern (and less 
noticeable bubbling). Except for sheer- 
weight nonwovens with the dot resin, 
which I use for facings only, I limit 
fusibles to knits, weft insertions, and all- 
bias nonwovens. I never use the allover 
resin, crosswise-stretch-type interfacing. 
If a sew-in doesn’t give the desired 
firmness, I fuse an interfacing to it rather 
than to the fashion fabric. In detail 
areas—pockets, welts, flaps—I get a nice 
crisp edge by trimming the outer seam 
allowance and fusing. I like weft 
insertions in jacket lapels, and cut on 
the bias in the collar areas. 

—Margaret Komives, Milwaukee, WI 


Don’t throw out your fusing iron. Here’s 
how to apply fusibles without bubbling: 
Preshrink your fabric and your interfacing 
(dip fusibles into warm tap water for 10 
minutes, and hang them up to dry—don’t 
put them in the dryer). After cutting 
out the interfacing, warm your fabric with 
an iron, lay down the interfacing, bead 
side down, and gently shoot it with steam. 
Use a damp press cloth and a dry iron. 
Hold the iron down a full 15 seconds, 
overlapping each time. 

—Roberta C. Carr, Los Altos, CA 


I agree with Marilyn Leahy completely 
on using fusibles for sewing garments. 
Sew-ins take less time and are more 
reliable. However, I’ve found two uses for 
fusibles. They make great inside 
patches on seams that are fraying or ona 
small hole or tear, especially on 
lightweight fabrics, where iron-on patches 
or darning would be too obvious. And I 
fuse them to the backs of frequently used 
patterns to maintain their shape and 
prolong their life. 

—Barbara Nachtigall, Roslindale, MA 





Knitting up every scrap 

Like Carol LaBranche (Threads, No. 21, 

p. 34), I can’t throw away any yarn or resist 
a wonderful ball on sale. This woven 
knitting technique using slip stitches uses 
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every scrap long enough to do a row. (See 
Mary Thomas’s Book of Knitting Patterns 
under Hopsac Stitch or Barbara Walker’s 
Tricolor Fabric Stitch in A Treasury of 
Knitting Patterns.) I change colors at 
the end of each row or every third row. 
The result is a dense Bird’s Eye-diaper- 
patterned fabric. The edges don’t curl, and 
it can be cut and machine-stitched or 
combined with woven fabrics. 

—Bee Borssuck, Scottsdale, AZ 


Fur is flying 

Even though my garments are made with 

vintage furs, I won’t pretend that I’m in 

sympathy with the view that new garments 

shouldn't be made of fur (Threads, No. 21, 

p. 4). The topic is not simple. When the 

population multiplies on a small planet, 

all conservation matters are complex. When 

the killing of seals was limited, it had 

severe repercussions in the fishing industry 

and in our food supply. We can make 

nice fake fur out of coal and oil, but how 

long will these resources last? Is it better 

to wear a coat of muskrat fur manufactured 

by skilled workers or one made of 

irreplaceable resources by exploited laborers? 
—Terry McCormick, Corvallis, OR 


A man with no land can support his 

family by raising mink in cages. When 

these are harvested, the city people 

with secure jobs get in an uproar. My 

family raises sheep. Coyotes attacked one 

of our lambs—only the bone is left on his 

front leg. You talk about cruel! I’d love 

to see this coyote as a collar on a coat. 
—Janice Gnatkowski, Carrizozo, NM 


Whence the coat of many uses 
Re: Kathleen Saxe’s “A coat of many 
uses” (Threads, No. 20, p. 14). There’s a 
similar tunic in an old issue of 
American Home Crafts, Fall/Winter 1975, 
p. 98, and they called it “a rare antique 
from the *30s.” The base is a filet-crochet 
mesh, probably some sort of canvas, 
that’s needlewoven (over and under) in a 
net-darning technique. I’ve tried this 
technique on some large net, using four 
different strands of wool. In a smaller 
net, three strands of crewel fill the mesh. 
—Mary Sullivan, Los Angeles, CA 


Counting threads 


I’m glad you titled that piece “One way 
to do counted-thread embroidery” 
(Threads, No. 21, p. 29). I agree that a 
hoop is unnecessary (it forces the time- 
consuming stab technique). The line I 
most object to is that Elly Smith doesn’t 
care what the back looks like! If one 
cares about the front, one cannot help but 
have a neat back. Dark threads are not 
fastened into the back of light stitches, 
ends are cut off neatly after fastening, 
and threads aren’t carried across open 
areas so that they won’t show through. 
Long jumps are taken without running 
the thread under previous stitching so 
the front isn’t pulled. 

—Rita Dybdahl Cline, Gig Harbor, WA 


Another pattern source 

In addition to the sources you listed in 

Threads, No. 21, p. 4, I also have some 

Folkwear Patterns in stock. Write or 

call The Craftsman’s Touch, 812 Beltrami 

Ave., Bemidji, MN 56601; (218) 751-3435. 
—Linne Lindquist, Bemidji, MN 


Trouble with Quintessence 
Beware that Quintessence 84 (Atlanta, 
GA) is not responding to customers. 


Wrong credit 
In Threads, No. 20, p. 16, the merry-go-round 
ornaments were hooked by Mary Noonan. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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The Concannon Collection 
51 Grove Street @ San Rafael, California 94901 


® Direct importers 

© Exclusive selection 
of luxury natural 
fiber yarns 

© Custom-dyed colors 

® Very reasonable 
prices 


We would be pleased to send shade cards of our introductory collection. $3.00. 


The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


So new it's patented” 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 


after Quilting. All Quilts 
a ~*~ 








up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 
$225, 
Rucker Rack™ 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 329-5544 
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EASY 
LEARNING 
VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
VIDEOS & WORKBOOKS 


e THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES e 
(FOR JAPANESE MACHINES) 


e THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES e 


CANADA The String Slinger 

P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B P.O. BOX 23272 
VICTORIA BC V8REN4 CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(604) 386-2688 (615) 843-0272 


USA 


Claire Shaeffer’s 
Sewing S.O.S. 


SEWING PROBLEMS? 
LET CLAIRE HELP! 


For years, Claire Shaeffer has been 
solving the glitches and gremlins 
of sewing. Now her writing has 
been collected in a new book witha 
handy alphabetical organization: 


128 p., Resources, [ndex, 
Bibliography, with room to add 
clippings, tips, and updates. 
$12 ppd ($12.65 CA) 


"Thank heavens Claire’s helpful hints 
have now been arranged in order, so I 
can find what I need." --Jackie Dodson, 
author, Know Your Sewing Machine 


Robbie Fanning, Open Chain 


PO Box 2634-T, 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 
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Find out what 
our distrubutors 
already know. 
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Nomis knitting 
their stuff. They have carefully researched the 
Knitting machine industry and have selected the 
best yarns, machines and supplies to stock in 
their business. That's why they all selected 
Nomis yarns. 


They know it's Nomis for the perfect knit. 


Cast on the best. Write us forthe 
distributor or dealer nearest you. 


PO Box 40 





Stoughton, MA 02072 
617-344-2673 
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Is Fitting Your Problem? 


Amazing new fitting system lets you 
custom-fit all your patterns (including pants). — 
Introductory Special $49.00! 


This revolutionary new computerized 
pattern altering system compares your 
precise individual measurements to the 
master pattern of each pattern company. | 
The easy to follow set of individualized 

McCALL'S instructions guides you step by step, 

allowing you to customize each pattern. 
BURD, ‘, Along with your set of personal pattern 

altering instructions, you'll receive an 

illustrated manual showing you how to execute each and every 

| alteration. It’s easy, and you can enjoy sewing, knowing that your 
| clothes are going to fit. | 


All your favorite patterns 


Individualized pattern altering instructions are available for 
Vogue™, McCall’s™, Butterick™, Simplicity™, Burda™, New Look™, 
and Style™. 


SOLVE YOUR FITTING PROBLEMS TODAY! 


Call (214) 661-5409 or send in the coupon now... you'll love the fit of it! 


BUTTERICK 













C1 YES! I want to enjoy sewing custom-fit clothes. 
(J Enclosed is my $49 plus $3.00 shipping 

and handling. Send me the measuring instructions 
and manual. JSL Fabrics 
112 Preston Valley S-C 


Dallas, Texas 75230 
(214) 661-5409 


TC] Enclosed is $5. I want to examine the 
measuring instructions before | join the system. 

I understand [ can return it for a full refund if 1 am 
not satisfied. 


Payment enclosed. [ Check [] Money Order 
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Large-scale machine appliqué 
What’s the best sewing machine for 
making large machine-appliquéd murals? 
—Nancy Forrest, Fairfield, IA 
Barbara Smith replies: I use only 
homesewing equipment on my 6-ft.-wide 
machine-embroidered pieces, and I 
would guess that most textile artists don’t 
use industrial machines. The standard 
solution to stitching in the middle of large 
surfaces is to roll up one edge of the 
fabric so it will fit under the head 
between the needle and the motor. Of 
course this has some drawbacks, 
particularly if you plan free-motion 
(no feed dogs) work and want to move 
sideways often. Most domestic machines 
have nearly the same opening, about 
7 in. wide, except for the Necchi Logica, 
whose unique design offers almost 9 in. 
(see Threads, No. 12, p. 36, fora 
machine comparison chart and photos). 
I haven’t used the Necchi, but I would 
be more interested in getting the 
strongest domestic machine than in 
gaining a few extra inches; Id still have to 
roll my work. 

My own machine choice, a Bernina 
930, is very powerful and has a few 
features that I find essential now that 
I’m used to them. Automatic needle up 
and down (available on many modern 
machines) is useful for the extensive 
pivoting I do, and the knee-lift presser 
foot (unique to Bernina) is perfect for 
work requiring careful hands-on 
control. The combination is unbeatable—I 
never have to lift my hands from the 
fabric when I stop stitching and 
change direction. 

To simplify the problems of rolling, I 
avoid pins. Instead, I use a glue stick ora 
fusing agent, like Stitch Witchery, to 
hold appliqués in place, and I’ve heard of 
using spray adhesives, but I haven’t 
tried them. I also go to some lengths to 
design my work in sections that can be 
worked flat before being attached. 
Connecting the sections can get 
awkward, but the more precise surface 
stitching is much easier if the pieces 
can be turned easily and worked in all 
directions. Sections don’t have to be 
rectangular; you can arrange the joins to be 
along major outlines within the piece. 

Working with large sections or rolled 
lengths is extremely demanding 
physically, so it’s as important to have a 
big table to support the work as it is to 
have a good machine. Ideally, you 
should arrange to have the machine set 
flush into the table, but I’ve gotten 
used to working with it sitting on top ofa 
large table I can’t cut into. It’s most 
important for me to sit high enough 





above the work surface so that my left 
forearm and elbow can rest on the work 
and help control it, while my shoulders 
are relaxed, rather than just to use my 
hands to manipulate such heavy work. 

I also take frequent breaks, which allows 
me to work much longer each day. 

In the long run, you may find, as 
many sewing-machine artists do, that you 
need more than one machine. Even 
though I don’t use industrial equipment, 
the industrial approach of having one 
machine set up to do the one job that it 
does well makes sense. 

B.J. Adams replies: I use an industrial 
machine, Bernina’s Adler #1217, which is 
the same as an industrial Bernina #217. 

It has an 11%-in. opening, but I still have 
to roll up my large machine-appliquéd 
pieces. The largest piece that I’ve done is 
6 ft. x 6 ft., and it was hard work, so I 
also make every effort to design smaller 
panels. For another $1,000 (the 

machine cost about $1,700 new in 1985) I 
could have gotten a 20-in. opening, but 
decided it wasn’t worth it. I haven’t heard 
of a machine that does zigzag and also 
has a longer opening than 20 in. 

I required a machine that did both 
straight and zigzag stitches and whose 
zigzag was completely variable from 
straight to maximum width. My Adler 
makes a zigzag or satin stitch up to 
1 cm wide—perfect for my pieces in 
which the stitching is prominent and very 
much a part of the work. It has a knee- 
lift presser foot, sits flush in a 2-ft. x 5-ft. 
table, and is much too heavy to move. 

Working with such a wide satin stitch 
causes the bobbin to run out so quickly 
that I think the advantage of a bigger 
opening would be offset by the fact that I 
couldn’t sew across a wider fabric 
without running out of bobbin thread 
midway. It’s very fast (and noisy) and 
makes doing a satin stitch on my regular 
machine seem painfully slow. I have to 
readjust the tension every time I change 
thread on the Adler, so I still use my 
domestic machine for some things. 

To counteract the fact that wide 
zigzags compress the fabric within the 
stitch, I layer my surface fabrics over 
wide sheets of paper, which in turn go on 
top of artist’s canvas; I’ve used both 
sized and unsized canvas. I tried iron-on 
interfacing to stiffen the fabric, but I 
get better results with the canvas/paper 
sandwich. I pin the surface fabrics in 
place and sometimes tack them down 
with a row of long zigzag stitches, over 
which I do the final satin stitching. 

I’m very pleased with my industrial 
machine, even though it doesn’t eliminate 
the rolling-up problem. The brand I 


have is fine, but you should check in the 
Yellow Pages for a local industrial- 
machine dealer and describe exactly what 
you want your machine to do. There are 
hundreds of different kinds of machines 
and literally thousands of attachments 
that can change the machine’s operation, 
and used machines are often both 
reliable and inexpensive. Having a 
knowledgeable and friendly dealer to 
help you get the most from your machine 
is often more important than the brand 
of machine you buy. 


Where can I get 60-in.-wide Penelope 
canvas #8, as specified in Maggie Lane’s 
Chinese rug designs? My local sources 
have all disappeared. 

—Huguette Readshaw, Victoria, BC, Canada 
Beverly Dieringer replies: The 

primary mail-order source for high- 
quality needlework rug supplies is 
Johnson Creative Arts (445 Main St., 

W. Townsend, MA 01474), owner of 
trademarks like Elsa Williams, Paternayan 
Persian, and other well-known brand 
names. You can reach their retail store, 
the Elsa Williams Needlecraft Outlet, by 
calling (800) 343-0900 or (508) 597-8989, 
and they can supply you with lots of 
catalogs and color cards. If they 

can’t help you, try The Hook and 

Needle, 1869 Post Road East, Westport, 
CT 06880; (203) 259-5119. They carry 
canvas in all sizes, including the 

#8 Penelope that you are interested in, 

as well as a complete line of needlepoint 
and petit point books, kits, and supplies. 


“Jane Austin” fabrics 
Can you tell me where I can get the 
fabric to make Jane Austin’s quilt 
(Threads, No. 20, p. 18)? 

—Evelyn Dunphy, West Bath, ME 
David Page Coffin replies: Retail 
customers can obtain leads on local shops 
handling the line of polished cottons 
and chintz prints from the designers of 
the Jane Austin Fabric Collection: 
Bailey and Griffin, 1406 E. Mermaid Lane, 
Philadelphia, PA 19118; (215) 836-4350. 
Wholesale customers may contact 
Hensel & Associates, 6120 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IL 60654; (312) 644-6640. 


About the answer people: Barbara Smith 
and B.J. Adams are nationally recognized 
fiber artists. Beverly Dieringer is writing 
an article for Threads on needlepoint rugs. 
David Page Coffin 1s an associate editor 
of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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ASHFORD SPINNING WHEELS 


Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept T9 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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e Natural fibers 
e Pre-shrunk & pressed 
e Needs no special handling 
| @ Fabric available by the yard 


Complete set of fabric samples 
available for $1.00. Write to: 


Knight Cloth 
2106 N. 5th St. 
Bismarck, N.D. 58501 


701-255-7251 


Wholesale inquiries welcome 
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ATTEND THE 14TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 


COUT URE 


SEWING 


| Pacoves the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 


the tradition of the French ann 
masters. Concentrated two- 


week sessions. VIE 


oin other enthusiastic INSTITUTE 
; OF DESIGN 
home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P. O. Box 
61271, Denver, CO 80206 « (303) 355-1655 
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922-2372 
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GOOD FITTING CLOTHES ARE SMART LOOKING CLOTHES | 
We Will Draft A 
Personal Pants Pattern 
For You -- 


From Your Own Measurements 
7 <_s 










s 4.95 Add $2.00 for Ship. & Hadlg. 
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With your participation, we hope to develop the best 
fitting PANTS PATTERN you ever hod... 

Upon receipt of your check, we will mail you easy to 
follow, measuring instructions along with a stamped, 
return envelope ... From your measurements. We will 
draft your pattern and return it to you with instructions 
on how to apply STYLE and BALANCE ... 


” PATTERNS ” Dept, Draft (2) 
P.O. Box 350734 PALM COAST, FLA 32035-0734 
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Add $2.00 for Ship & Hdlg. ce 


| INCLUDES: An in depth and comprehensive PANTS 
DRAFTING TEXT from one of the country’s leading 
Apparel Arts Colleges... 

Text contains STEP BY STEP ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 
ON HOW TO: 

@ Read and use the new PATTERNMAKERS “DIV” 

@ Toke exact body and garment MEASUREMENTS 

| @ Draft the complete PANTS PATTERN from measurements 

@ Manipulate ms for proper FIT and BALANCE 

@ Apply STYLE to the pattern draft 

PLUS-A CONTOUR SHAPING AID FOR CURVING BODY LINES 


| RULER and TEXT are ideally suited for the INCOME MINDED 

and for our colleagues in the teaching profession... Also, | 
inquire about our baak on drafting SKIRTS, SHIRTS, 
JUMPSUITS, and LINED TAILORED JACKETS 





” PATTERNS ” Dept, Leam (2) 
P.O. Box 350734 PALM COAST, FLA 32035-0734 


Concealing thread ends 
When an 
unexpected thread 
end shows up on 
your quilt and is 
too short to om 
thread through a 
needle in the 

usual way, first put 
the needle in, 

and then thread it. 
If the stray 

thread is too short 
even for this, use 

a very fine steel 
crochet hook 

(size 13 or 14) to 
pull it inside, as 
shown in the 
drawing at right. 
The hook is so thin 
that it will go 
between the 
threads of the 
fabric without 


Loose 
thread 
end — 





pleas them. Secure short thread 

It won’t even leave ends by pulling 

a hole. them into quilt with 
~Edith Frankel, a very fine steel 

Hannawa Falls, NY crochet hook. 

Spicejar caps 


Spinners can use those round, plastic 
spice-jar inner caps for plying. Different- 
size holes in various caps can accommodate 
different thicknesses of handspun yarn. 
Thread your singles yarn from the 
bobbins on your Lazy Kate or from 
balls placed in a container through the 
spice-cap holes, and tie the ends to the 
bobbin onto which you're going to ply. As 
you ply, keep your forefinger and 
middle finger in front of the cap (closest 
to the wheel) and your thumb in back, 
separating the threads. The twist should 
remain in front of the cap. This helps 
to keep the twist even and to prevent 
tangling when you’re plying more than 
two threads or overtwisted yarn. 

The dyer can use the spice cap to 
hold sample locks, fiber, or yarn. Since 
different fibers and yarns take to the 
same dyebath differently, having a variety 
of samples for future reference is 
helpful. Pull the fibers through the holes 
on the cap, and label with a waterproof 
marker. Tie a string to the cap to hang 
over the edge of the dyepot for easy 
retrieval. I remove my samples from the 
spice cap when they’re dry and attach 
them to a labeled card in my notebook. 

When I’m warping multiple ends ora 
specific color sequence, I use the cap as a 
paddle to keep the ends in order. Thread 
the yarns from the cones through the 


holes in the cap and attach them to the 

warping board or reel. Use the cap as a 

guide to keep the yarns in order and to 

prevent tangling and twisting while you're 

warping. Put your cones on a cone rack, 

on the legs of an upside-down stool, 

or in a can or container to prevent 

them from tipping, rolling, and tangling. 
—Nancy Lynn Wilson, Seekonk, MA 


Perfect lapped zippers 

I’ve found that machine-stitching a 
lapped zipper often causes the fabric to 
shift, thus distorting the grain and 
horizontal stripes. My method is very 
quick and neat: First close the seam, 
backstitching at the end of the opening. 
Then press the seam open, including 
the zipper seam allowances. 

Inset the zipper on the right-hand 
seam allowance, leaving room for the tab 
to slide easily to the right of the seam. 
Baste it in place along the right seam 
allowance (drawing at left, below). Now 
open the zipper, and machine-stitch with 
the zipper foot in the crease on the left- 
hand seam allowance. Start sewing from 
the top. When you near the zipper tab, 
lower the needle, raise the presser foot, 
and slide the tab up out of the way; 
then finish sewing. No stitching will show 
on the garment’s right side. 

Close the zipper, and remove the basting 
thread. Turn the skirt right side out, 
and pin the left side of the skirt to the left 
side of the zipper, slightly overlapping 
the fold (drawing at right, below). With 
tiny backstitches sew by hand, about 
*% in. from the fold, manipulating the 
grain or stripes to match the other side. 
On the very top I sometimes might 
move my line of stitching a little to the 
left to give the slide more room. 

If I have fine fabric, like crepe de 
chine or charmeuse, I insert a narrow 
piece of organza or a similar suitable 
fabric before I sew to ensure a crisp look. 

—Charlotte Andrews, Haverford, PA 
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Put empty 
thread cone 
on hand-mixer 
blade to 

wind thread. 


Spool winder 
We recently purchased a three-thread 
serger and suddenly needed three threads 
of the same color for a project. We 
found that a standard electric hand mixer 
with only one of its blades inserted 
made an excellent spool winder, as shown 
in the drawing above. Wrap the thread 
around the spool to start it. You can wind 
the thread at three speeds, and since 
the blades rotate toward the center, this 
method works if you're right- or 
left-handed, depending on which blade 
you use. If your cone is too narrow for the 
blade, you can tape a cardboard 
extension inside the small cone, or you 
can snug it onto a larger cone for 
winding. Use the other blade to unwind 
if necessary. 

—Eve and Amy Eagan, Wyncote, PA 


Timesaving tricks for pressing 
You can simplify pressing on dresses 
and blouses with elastic waists or wrists if 
you attach a drawstring to each end of 
the elastic. Make it long enough to loosen 
the gathers until the fabric is flat for 
pressing; then draw it up and tie a loop 
knot for wearing. When you're sewing a 
blouse, if you make the sleeve plackets 
extra long, ironing will be much easier. 
Pants creases and pleats will stay 

sharp if you baste them in before 
washing. Remove the basting threads 
after drying and pressing. Wool pants are 
also easier to press without the linings. 
Turn the lining into long underwear to 
wear with the pants by putting elastic 
in the waist. Or loosen the lining at the 
hem for easier pressing. 

—Susan Herrmann, Damascus, OH 


Reclaiming weaving bobbins 

I have another good use for the empty 

thread spools most of us save. At the end 

of a project, I wind the yarn that’s left 

on my boat shuttle bobbins onto empty 

spools. Now I don’t run out of bobbins 

anymore. The spools fit on my hand 

bobbin winder from Harrisville Designs, 

so winding yarn off bobbins is a breeze. 
—Donna Carlson, Columbia Falls, MT 
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Stay-on booties 
My booties, shown in the drawing 
above, are unusual in that they'll stay on 
a newborn’s feet because of the ribbed 
construction. I don’t know of anyone else 
who makes them, and since I’m 95, I 
don’t want them to die with me. I knit the 
booties of Red Heart baby yarn, a three- 
ply Wintuk, but some of the new 
washable wool yarns in this size would 
also work well. They’re easiest to knit on a 
set of five double-pointed needles, size 
0, 1, 2, or 3, depending on the gauge you 
desire; but four needles also work. 

Here’s how I make them: Cast on 10 sts 
and knit 18 ridges (36 rows) of garter 


¥ AR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 





stitch for the sole. Leave the 10 sts on 
one needle, and on a second, pick up 
10 sts at the cast-on edge. Pick up 

18 sts along each side on two more 
needles—56 sts in all. Be careful to keep 
working around in the same direction. 
Purl 4 rounds, knit 4 rounds, purl 4 
rounds, knit 4 rounds, purl 4 rounds. 

To shape the toe at one of the 10-st 
ends, knit and purl short rows back and 
forth. Work the 10th st together with 
the closest stitch on the adjacent 18-st 
needle at the end of each row 16 times 
(decrease 8 sts per side). You do this by 
slipping the 10th st to the RH needle 
purlwise, then back onto the 18-st needle. 
Knit or purl the first 2 sts on the 18-st 
needle together. Then turn and work back 
across the 10 toe sts to the other side. 

Now knit around the 40 sts at the 
ankle for 3 rounds. To prevent a hole at 
the end of the 1st round, pick up 
1 extra st and knit it together with the 
1st st on the 2nd round. Make eyelets for 
the ties on the 4th round: *K2, yo, 
k2tog* 10 times. Finally, knit 22 rounds, 
and bind off. Thread crocheted yarn 
ties or ribbon through the eyelets. 

—Chrnistine Bourquin, Redwood City, CA 
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Pleater alternative 


If you don’t own a pleater and don’t 

want to pay someone to pleat for you, try 

this. Thread your sewing machine with 

a triple needle. Using the pin-tucking foot, 

stitch as many rows as you need. With 

these lines as your guide, you can make 

very pretty hand or machine smocking. 
—Ellen J. Riggan, Gloucester, VA 


Serger tails 
You can use your loop-turner tool, a 
long piece of stiff wire with a latch on one 
end, to avoid cutting the tail offa 
serged seam and leaving a frayed edge. 
Run the latch of the loop turner under 
the loops on the underside for about 2 in. 
till you reach the edge. Catch the tail 
with the latch, and making sure it closes, 
pull the tail through the loops. 

—Rita Jacobson, Fountain Valley, CA 


Do you have a handy tip, a useful 
trick, some good advice, or a source for 
hard-to-find equipment or materials? 
Well pay $25 for each item we publish. 
Send details, photos, or sketches (weil 
redraw them) to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


YLI has metallics: 


L. © © IVI S FLOOR ¢« TAPESTRY « TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES | 


Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers * weaving accessories * books 
eee 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


THE . mdleton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 « 602/282-3671 








First Quality Mill Ends 
Yarn Surprise Pack 
You save 50% to 75% 


Choose a Stylish 10 Ib. assortment of excellent yarns 
on cones in mixed colors and fibers, including cottons. 
All suitable for garments. Selection is based on your 
application. Send $39.95 + $4 post. per 10 Ib. pack. 


7... Choose pack: #1—machine knitting. 
#2—weaving, #3—hand knitting. 






Mary Lue 's 
Knitting World 
101 W. Broadway, St. Peter, MN 56082 
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Candlelight Metallic yarn, hand 
and machine metallic embroidery thread, 
metallic couching threads. Each is first rate! 


Rush $2.50 for color cards to: 


CID YLI Corporation 


45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 
YLI Corporation 800-854-1932 


THE 






SEWING MACHINE OUTLE T 


FULL FACTORY WARRANTY 


<>) ae 
SD lee NEW MACHINES 
SINGER @ isc COMPUTERIZED. MACHINES 


BEGIN AT: $579 
You Save Up To | 
$900 . 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE 


~aiaerm SUBURBAN SEW 'N SWEEP, INC. 
SINGER 1-800-642-4056 


ne Singet Cumgeamy Ilinois & Alaska 1-312-387-0500 


& 
OTHER MODELS 


8814 Ogden Ave. 
Brookfield, [Hinois 60513 
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From the largest pattern company 
in Europe. 


burda 


patterny, inc. 


xperience the cut of a 
European pant and you will 
etxina wear no other. Designer tips that 
panes make pants fit properly. 
A professional look that is easy 
to sew. 


PANT VIDEO 


One hour instructional video 


1 9.9 5ppa 


Check or money order 


Sand 
Bude 


he expertise of Sandra 

Betzina and the superior 
cut of Burda Patterns. A 
winning combination! 


Burda Patterns, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2517 
Smyrna, Georgia 30081 


*FREE Pant pattern 


offer with video purchase. Call toll free 1-800-241-6887 








fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
starter sets for all fabric paints felana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books colorchart silk gauze counterbalance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color for the fiber arts 
Safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 
Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikat tape brushes and tools design books 
tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 
Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies soda ash 
Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
paste resist supplies brushes komon nuka | 
instructional book technical direction | 
complete resource dyes for quilters 
katazome supplies Safety spectacles 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBER ARTS 


Dept.TR PO.Box21168 Seattle, WA98111-3168USA 206-443-7744 
1988-89 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 
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With its lush and colorful il- 


lustrations, its carefully documented articles, Ornament brings 
you in-depth coverage of contemporary jewelry and clothing, 
as well as inspiring features on ancient and ethnic adornment. 


Ornament promotes original 
design, cultivates knowledge and research, features resources for 
the artist, supports galleriesand shops, and encourages collecting. 
A subscription to Ornament is a must! 


TO ORDER BY PHONE CALL 
1-800-888-8950 
VISA/MASTERCARD WELCOME 





Send your check or money order 
in U.S. Currency to: 


ORNAMENT 

POST OFFICE BOX 35029 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
90035 


Interested in Advertising? 
Please call for a media kit. 
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Craft and art 


What weighs more, a pound of feathers 
or a pound of gold? Ellen Backer 

asks a similar question of craft and 

art with the exhibit she curated, 
Beyond Craft: A Celebration of 
Creativity. Visitors may look for 

the answer among the works of some of 
the most innovative craft artists in 
various media today. Fiber techniques 
include knitting, tapestry (photo above), 
crochet (photo at right), and sewing. 
The exhibit is on display until 

April 7 at the Visual Arts Museum, 
School of Visual Arts, 209 E. 23rd St., 
New York, NY 10010; (212) 679-7350. 
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“Open Chest” (1988), tapestry and wood by H ope and Philip Holtzman. (Photo by Charles Frizzell) 








“IT Can't Touch You” (1988), crocheted by 
Norma Minkowitz. (Photo by Bob Hansson) 








[f this quilt could talk. (Photo by Kit Calabi) 


Family history in a quilt 

Fabrics that keep resurfacing play an 
important part in our family. My mother, 
Sonja Calabi, who immigrated to the 

U.S. from Switzerland 38 years ago, never 
threw away any material unless it fell 
apart. She had a much younger brother 
and sister for whom she made clothes. 
When she had children of her own, she 
made new clothes and modified 
hand-me-downs for them. She also 

made all the things a household needs: 
curtains, bedspreads, tablecloths, and 
lampshades. Curtains were reborn as 
pillows; coats became hats. If all else 
failed, material showed up in doll clothes. 

As I prepared to leave home in 1980, 
my mother decided to make me a crazy 
quilt with 45 years’ worth of swatches 
(photo above). She made the quilt in eight 
14-hour days while I was away on a 
trip. On the back she identified each piece 
with a number, which my younger 
sister put into a “quilt key” that records 
the origin of each piece. 

With a glance at a swirl of orange and 
white in the quilt, I remember a dress I’d 
coveted that my mother had made for 
my older sister; after I finally got to wear 
the dress, my younger sister longed for 
the day that she would wear it. As I see a 
strip of green fabric, I remember it was 
part of an armrest cover in the first new 
car my parents ever bought. We drove 
that car for 130,000 miles; then it was 
finally hauled away for scrap. 

The quilt is still in use at my house, 
where a single piece of its fabric can trigger 
reminiscences in my sisters and me, and 
even in my brother. —Stefania Calabi 


Calan and her mother live in Newton, MA. 
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Mushroom dyeing 

im Mendocino 

On a rainy afternoon in mid-January of 
1988, on the blustery north coast of 
California, 80 mushroom-dye enthusiasts 
assembled in Albion to immerse 
themselves in mushrooms and their 
exquisite dye colors. Mycologists and 
textile artists spent four days 
participating in mushroom hunts, dye 
and papermaking workshops, lectures, 
slide presentations, and demonstrations 
at the Fourth International Fungi & 
Fiber Symposium and Exhibition. 

Forays took place every morning and 
afternoon. Led by mycologist Harry Thiers 
of San Francisco State University, 
mushroom hunters fanned out to collect 
a variety of species for identification, 
dyeing, and papermaking. 

Andrea Marks-von Waldenfels, a longtime 
mushroom-dye enthusiast and a co-host 
of the symposium, organized and 
conducted the dye workshops. At every 
session, 30 participants busily spun wool, 
skeined yarns, and cut samples for the 
different dyepots. On the first morning, 
the yarns were mordanted to prepare 
them for mushroom pigments. That 
afternoon participants prepared 
dyepots, which made the workshop smell 
like mushroom soup from then on. 

Dried mushrooms, which had been found 
earlier or were brought from as far as 
Sweden and Norway, were also used. 

It was interesting to observe how 
different fungi required different 
preparations. A great quantity of one 
mushroom may be necessary to obtain a 
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strong color, while with another only a 
small amount suffices for an intense and 
brilliant color. Cortinarius phoeniceus, 
for example, is a very small mushroom 
that contains a lot of red pigment; 
Hydnum wmbricatum, on the other hand, 
grows to a diameter of 15 in., yet 

renders only small amounts of blue dye. 

Mushrooms produce all kinds of 
surprises. Phaeolus schweinitzit produces 
a yellow dye when young and a brown 
dye when two or three years old. 
Omphalotus olivascens produces a 
deep purple when mordanted with tin, 
and green with copper. 

By the last morning, the clothesline 
was filled with skeins of mushroom-dyed 
yarns—signs of a successful workshop— 
giving us not only beautiful colors but 
insight into nature’s hidden secrets. 

In the papermaking workshop, paper 
was made from mushroom pulp left over 
from the dyebaths, and paper was dyed 
with mushroom dyes. Each of us ended 
up with a collection of samples that will 
be a reference for further 
experimentation and refinement. 

While the dye and paper workshops 
got underway, Lolli Jacobsen, weaver and 
director of the Mendocino Art Center 
Textile Apprenticeship Program and 
another co-host of the symposium, 
directed students in warping an upright 
loom and preparing a full-scale cartoon 
(drawing) for a tapestry to commemorate 
the symposium. The loom was moved 
to Albion, where symposium participants 
were invited to join in the weaving. All 
levels of weavers added inches to the 
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Fungi provide a surprising spectrum of colors in a Norwegian tapestry (above). Photo by 
Sean Sprague. At right, the felt hat and sweater were dyed with fungi and made by Christine 
Thunholm of Sweden. Photo by Lolli Jacobsen. 





developing tapestry, which will be 
shown at the next symposium. 

Among the topics discussed by the 
symposium speakers were mushrooms of 
California and Sweden, with emphasis 
on good dye species; mushroom 
cultivation; the spread of interest in 
dyeing with mushrooms throughout 
Europe; and shifu, the Japanese 
method of making yarn from paper. 

Mushroom-dye applications cover 
many techniques and personal styles. 
This was highly evident at the Fungi & 
Fiber Exhibition, hosted by the Highlight 
Gallery of Mendocino (co-owned by 
weaver Tigerlily Jones, also one of the 
symposium organizers), where nearly 
every aspect of fiber art was represented 
(see photos below). Horsehair for a 
violin bow and chicken feathers were two 
of the more unusual materials dyed 
with mushrooms. The exhibit even 
included paper that was painted and 
airbrushed with pigments extracted from 
mushrooms. The brief display of the 
more than 80 items was the exhibit’s only 
drawback; perhaps a larger institution 
could take on the task of shipping and 
showing for a future symposium. 

The next symposium is scheduled to 
be held in Norway in 1990. For 
information, write to Dr. Anna-Elise 
Torkelsen, Gjennomfaret 19, N-0876, 
Oslo 8, Norway. —Miriam C. Rice 


Rice is the director of the International 
Dye Institute in Mendocino, CA. She 
wrote about dyeing with mushrooms 
in Threads, No. 10, p. 44. 
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| a MASTER 
DESIGNERS 

SYSTEM 
Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 


describing these books. 





Show Dates: Nov. 9th - 12th 1989 


Entry Deadline: Apr.15th 
$8,000 to $10,000 in awards 


P.D.Box 11416 Dept.C , Albuquerque,NM 87192 
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MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-9 
343 So. Dearbom St., Chicago, Minois 60604 
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(617) 646-4453 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


—im2._. 





Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine | 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 

tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 

knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 

tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 

WKMG to keep you abreast of what's going 

on, where to find your favorite yarn and 

accessories, what's new and what's been 

updated. 


U.S.-  lyeare ¢ $18.50 2 years * * $35.00 
Canada- 1 year * © $25.00 2 years © © $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail ¢ ¢ $25.00 
1 year Air Mail © © $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Machine Knitter's Source 
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(505) 262 - 2448 


Dawn had all Sandy needs unique 
of her towels embroidered items 
monogrammed. for her clothing 


The linens are next! shop. 








They Could Be Your Customers! 


With The Stellar 1 Computerized Embroidery System 


Embroidered goods are booming in popularity! The 
easy-to-use STELLAR 1 automatically embroiders 
designs, lettering and monograms and comes with 
everything you need to start a profitable embroidery 
business. Lease/purchase plans are available. For 
more information, call 1-800-544-4050, or write: 


lm MELCO 
INDUSTRIES 
imc. 


1575 West 124th Avenue/Denver, Colorado 80234 
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If you missed 

the fungi symposium 
Mushrooms for Color: VHS/Beta, 

28 min.; $39.95 for individuals, inquire 
for institution price; Box 581, Little River, 
CA 95456; (707) 937-4131. This is a 
delightful presentation of the 

Fourth International Fungi & Fiber 
Symposium and Exhibition, of 

Miriam Rice and her work, and of the 
extraordinary colors that are to be found 
in mushrooms, which are much 





Needlework at Etlis Island 


Can you imagine the dilemma people 
faced when preparing to immigrate to 
America? Which cherished possessions 
should they carry with them? If they 
came from Europe between 1892 and 
1954, they came through Ellis Island, a 
port of entry in New York Harbor. Now 
part of the National Park Service, 
Ellis Island is undergoing restoration 
and is due to open as part of the 
Statue of Liberty National Monument 
this fall. Two consuming interests of 
my life have been needlework and 
history, so I seemed destined to become 
involved in researching and recording 
the clothing and textiles brought 
through Ellis Island that have been 
donated to its museum from descendants 
of immigrants. 

Judging by the large number of 
aprons in the collection, these garments 
were personal adornment held in high 
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overlooked as dye sources. Scientists 
explain some of the chemical properties 
of mushrooms and remind us that 
different mushrooms are associated 
with different trees. 

Clean wool or other protein fiber can 
be mushroom-dyed after pretreatment 
with or without metallic salt mordants. 
The process is relatively simple. Harvest 
mushrooms when you find them—theyre 
most abundant in the fall after a 2-in. 
rainfall. You can dry them or chop, shred, 


The Ellis Island collection includes aprons with cutwork linen (above), embroidered denim (top right), and net darning lace (bottom right ). 


esteem. They range from very elaborate 
ones made of sumptuous fabric, 
embellished with raised embroidery, 
sequins, and beads to utilitarian types 
made of handspun and handwoven 
natural fibers. Some aprons are 
decorated with embroidery to coordinate 
with other parts of a costume. 

Certainly one of the outstanding 
examples of needlework is a white linen 
cutwork apron from Czechoslovakia 
(photo above, left). The motifs are open 
wheels with stars within each wheel. 
Two safety pins on the bodice serve to 
attach the apron to the bosom. Another 
outstanding apron from Czechoslovakia is 
made from four pieces of denim, joined 
together with faggoting and chain stitches 
(photo, top right). Hearts are found 
throughout, each embroidered with a 
different pattern and colors. The 
bottom border is crocheted and then 
reembroidered in raised needle lace. 





or break them up fresh. Simmer them 

in water for an hour; then add the wetted 
wool, etc., and simmer for another 

hour. Mushroom dyes seem to be 
reasonably lightfast and washfast. 

The colors, music, and pace of the 
video are excellent, and the fiber projects 
are inspiring. Viewing it relaxed and 
invigorated me, and I’m off to the woods 
with my collecting bag. —Alice Korach 


Korach is an associate editor of Threads. 
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Yet another beautiful apron 
combines taffeta and net darning lace. 
Panels of fabric are separated by three 
panels of embroidered net darning. A 
darning lace ruffle, finished with 
buttonhole-stitched points, trims the 
apron’s hem (photo, bottom right). 

When Ellis Island reopens, pieces 
from the Ellis Island collection will be on 
display in the East Wing as “Treasures 
from Home.” Everyone will have an 
opportunity to view these heirlooms, 
which are a source of our national pride. 
The textiles and clothing collection 
will be catalogued on computer and 
available to researchers. For information, 
write to Diana Pardue, Chief of Museum 
Services, Statue of Liberty National 
Monument, Liberty Island, New York, 

NY 10004. —Sylvia Fishman 


Fishman is editor of the Stumpwork 
Society Chronicle, published in Bogota, NJ. 
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For Your Learning Enjoyment 
VICTORIAN VIDEO 
Offers the Largest Selection 
of Fiber-Related Video Tapes 


Lacemaking, Stenciling, Basketry, 
Spinning, Applique 


Card Weaving, Cut-Pile Weaving, 
Tapestry Weaving, Weave Drafting, 
Boundweave, and Rigid Heddle. 
21 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


FREE CATALOG 
TOLL FREE ORDERING 
800 289-9276 
ASK ABOUT OUR RENTAL PROGRAM 













eco 1304 Scott Street 
Petaluma, Ca 94952 


oductions —-7()7 762-3362 


(7 Cf 
Casloon tabels 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 





WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CALL 213 234-8221 
OR WRITE TO: 


Gc alPHa 


IMPRESSIONS INC. 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


April/May 1989 
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XK 
LARGEST STOCK 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 45’, 20 colors........... .80 
Raw Silk Noil, 36”, 16 colors........... 80 
China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 10 colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors ................. .80 
Taffeta, hard to get, 3colors........... .80 
Silk Organza, 2colors................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors.......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 10 colors.............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe, 6 colors ........ 30 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors................ .60 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - 



















52 pages ~ over G00 titles 


A Quilting Bookstore 
as close as your mailbox 


OVER ST 


BOOKSELLERS 


39 E. DoverStreet « Box 1563 T 
Easton, MD 21601 « (301)822-9329 


Send $2.00 today for your catalog. 


Is! 





OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 





) 


- CALL TOLL FREE 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 5colors........... 50 
Crepe Georgette, white and biack only . .60 
Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 
colors, each pattern............... 60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints..... 
Printed Jacquards, 40 prints ......... 
Whites & Naturals, 25selections..... 1.60 
Indian Raw Silks, 5selections......... .40 


Silk Matelasse, 12 colors .... ~v« 160 
LINEN 

Linen/Cotton, 3 colors ................ .20 
COTTON 

Batiks, cotton, 4 patterns ............. 30 


WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 |_| 
Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, l 
PLUS! will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 

| “SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L] 

| $10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples 

| throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. | 

FREE BROCHURE 

THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 

Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 

Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





Orde 
Cotton Clouds catalog. 


| This new 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
7 contains over 500 samples of our quality 
Yay) cotton yarns—mercerized peries, boucles, 
| flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
} selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 

Pattems, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 

Join the thousands of satified custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 
easy, satisfaction-guaran- 

} teed-or-money-back way. 

Send $7.00 today to re 

ceive your new Cotton Clouds 
| catalog plus newsletters and 
notices of exclusive sales. 





COTTON 
CLOUDS 


| Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 


AZ 1-602-428-7000 


Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 
i | Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1989 Cotton Clouds catalog 


i NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


a ADDRESS 


i STATE ap 
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Weaving with metal 

Metallic materials offer weavers an 
interesting alternative to fibers. Metals 
reflect and enhance the quality of 
impinging light. The “cloth” can be 
shaped off the loom, unlike traditional 
materials. Epoxy-coated wire and 
anodized titanium are also completely 
colorfast. I enjoy using copper wire, 
titanium, and aluminum to weave 
sensuous sculptural objects. 

Titanium comes in a silver color; I 
change the color by running different 
electrical voltages across the metal while 
immersing it in a solution of water and 
Glauber’s salt. Low-to-medium voltages 
produce colors from brown to dark blue and 
yellow. Medium-to-high voltages create 
colors from pink to purple, and green. 

Unlike linen, and to some extent 
cotton and wool, metal stretches a lot. 
This is especially a problem when you 
mix wire and other materials or use 
different wire gauges. When I first 
mixed warps, I always had problems. The 
wires became loose in the warp, and I 
had to take up the slack by twisting it into 
a loop with my fingers or a pencil. 

These loops were buried beneath the next 
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weft shot. Lately, ’ve successfully 
mixed linen with metal wire by wrapping 
the materials on separate back beams. 

Wire requires three to four times 
more tension than wool, which means 
you need a heavy, sturdy loom. The 
smaller and lighter collapsible looms can 
actually fold up when you’re weaving 
metal and must be clamped open. Nylon 
or string heddles work best. Metal 
heddles tend to rub against the metal 
wire, eventually fatiguing it to the 
breaking point. 

One of the interesting things about 
working with wire is the wealth of 
materials that can be incorporated into 
the weft because the wire is extremely 
strong. I’ve woven in plastic; wet, hand- 
made paper; small tree limbs; metal and 
wood rods; felt; flax; and thin, flat 
sheets of metal. For wire weft I use a 
regular shuttle, but I have to feed metal 
strips in by hand. 

I often incorporate the warp ends into 
my pieces. I don’t enjoy the idea of neatly 
needle-weaving in the warp ends. Using 
the ends creates a continuous flow and 
gives the piece a natural woven quality 
that I find aesthetically appealing. 








Metal wire and linen “fabric” ( above) were 
shaped after weaving. From Evan Riter’s 
“Metallic Wave Series.” Colorful anodized titan- 
wm strips (left) were woven into a wire warp. 
Untitled work by Riter. (Photos by Riter) 


I buy many of the materials as scrap. 
Epoxy-coated wire is available to 
individuals only from a few 
distributors. MWS Wire Industries 
(31200 Cedar Valley Dr., Westlake 
Village, CA 91362; 818-991-8553) is a 
reliable supplier for unusual 
wire colors; a minimum order of $40 is 
required. Electrical Specialty Co. 

(312 Main St., Suite I, Chula Vista, 

CA 92011; 619-422-1887) sends 
samples.on request; the minimum order 
is $100. By experimentation I’ve found 
that the best gauge to use is between 20 
and 30. Defense contractors, like Rohr 
Industries, Inc., in Chula Vista, CA (walk- 
in sales only) sell scrap rolls of 

titanium strips, usually “4 to 1% in. wide. 
Supra Alloys, Inc. (1185 Calle Suerte, 
Camarillo, CA 93010; 805-308-2138) will 
cut and ship titanium to order; the 
minimum order is $50 (contact Jerrye 
Breedlove). You can also buy titanium 
from exotic-metal suppliers, but it’s much 
more expensive. —Evan Riter 


Riter is pursuing a graduate degree in 


fiber at the Cranbrook Academy of Art in 
Bloomfield Hills, MI. 
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A new Threads book 


F - 2 7. . ; " 
Knitting Counterpanes 
lraditional Coverlet Patterns for ¢ onftemporarny Matters 


Vian Walker Phillips 


SFAUNTON 


BOOKS sVIDEOS 


...by fellow enthusiasts 


April/May 1989 





American Quilt Study Group 
When quiltmaker Vista Mahan, of 
Chickamauga, GA, was looking through 
old photographs with her husband’s 
family, she discovered a portrait in which 
a quilt was used as a backdrop. Her 
mother-in-law told her the names of the 
people in the picture and that the 
picture dated from the early 20th century. 
Vista dug through her own family’s 
oldest photographs and found a similar 
portrait. “I started to wonder,” said 
Vista, “whether using quilts as backdrops 
in photographs was a common practice 
everywhere or just in Georgia. I thought 
that other people might have old 
portraits like these and that if I saw 
enough of them, it might be possible to 
learn if the quilts were family-owned or if 
the photographers carried their own 
backdrops. I might be able to find out 
when and where it was done most often 
and what kinds of quilts were used.” 
Having identified her research project, 
Vista turned to the American Quilt Study 
Group (AQSG). Several years ago she 
joined the AQSG, a nationwide organization 
dedicated to uncovering the history of 
quilts, quilters, and textiles. Founded in 





ey For over 60 years 

~ the reliable source for 
if imported yarns 
; on cones and balls 

WOOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 
; ANGORA & BLENDS 


§ 
, Prompt delivery. 


@ Ask for color cards or Album 


GALLER YARNS 


1980, the AQSG has an international 
membership of over 600; memberships 
are $20 a year. Members receive a 
roster with the addresses and research 
interests of each member; a newsletter; 
discounts on AQSG publications, such as 
Care of Quilts and Textiles and The 
Oral Interview in Quilt Research; and 
the opportunity to share their interest 
in quilts and quiltmakers with others at 
an annual seminar. 

Vista wrote up her query for Blanket 
Statements, AQSG’s newsletter, and 
received immediate responses from all 
over, including photocopies of 20 quilt 
portraits. “I also got letters from people 
who thought the idea was interesting and 
who said they would continue to look 
through their own collections, local photo 
archives, local history books, and 
genealogy books—sources most likely to 
show old photographs of people.” 

At this point, Vista is not sure what 
the result of her research will be. One 
goal, if she finds enough material and 
is able to draw some conclusions, is to 
present a paper at the AQSG annual 
seminar. Vista attended the seminar for 
the first time in 1983. “It was a meeting 






























Send $1 S/H To: 


Clotilde 


of kindred souls! Most of my friends don’t 
quilt and don’t get excited about quilt 
history. At the seminar there is 
excitement about research and a 
stimulating exchange of ideas.” Each year 
ten original papers are selected for 
presentation at the seminar and 
publication in Uncoverings, AQSG’s 
annual monograph. The papers represent 
the best scholarship about a traditional 
art that is vital to understanding women’s 
lives in American history. 

Vista Mahan sees her project as an 
ongoing, long-term interest and would 
like to hear from anyone with 
information about old photographs with 
quilt backdrops. You may write to her 
at Rt. 4, Box 410, Chickamauga, GA 30707. 

The 1989 seminar will be held in 
October in Chevy Chase, MD; abstracts 
are due in May. For more information, 
contact AQSG, 833 Market St., 

Suite 620, San Francisco, CA 94103; 
(415) 495-0163. —Laurel Horton 


Horton, the author of Social Fabric: 
South Carolina’s Traditional Quilts 
(McKissick Museum, 1985), directed 

the South Carolina Quilt History Project. 






NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 
Sewing ¢ Craft * Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 





Always A 20% Discount! 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 





Vintage Patterns 


Are vou looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our catalog 
of authentic vintage patterns. These multi- 
sized patterns are durable and timeless. Choose 
from over 100 Ethnic and Period designs rang- 
ing from 1805-1950. We also carry country 

doll patterns, antique pearl buttons, patchwork 
garment patterns, books on period clothing, and 
other accessories for the discriminating seam- 


SIress, 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 


JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 
27 West 20th St Tel: 
New York,NY 10011 212-620-7190 


Catalog of “Hivtone Pattern’ and (her Treasurers” 


‘2.00 of FREE with (rder of the palirrn featured in thin auf. 


fdwardian (orsel 
by Post Patterns 
Sires 10-20 in one pallern 
wo, P06 
S650 ppd. 
Pa. Res. Add 6° Sales Taw 






Cam pbel [s 
R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THALM-9 
Herndon, PA 17840 
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CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer fhe Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. 


if you would tike to examine some examples of the top qualily fleeces we export all 
over fhe world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
your name and address fo: 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 








SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy alee 
Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of The hit 


dependable performance. Dittw 


STEAMER 


than ironing 

e Can‘t scorch the 
finest materials 

® Compact, lightweight, rolls 
on casters 

@ New, longer-lasting solid 
brass J-2 heating unit virtually 
impossible to burn out 

e Automatic shut-off 
thermostat 


plus $5.00 p/h 
@ New Noryl©® steam head, 
lighter weight and cool-to-the- 


J-3 $208.00 
pou eae steam plus $5.00 p/h 
e Teer ieeeeelien clear Crafts Unlimited 


plastic, shatterproof z 
4986 Warwick 


water bottle 
e J-3 features dual thermostat Memphis, TN 38117 
(901) 682-2358 


J-2 $149.00 


and built-in tank of #304 


“i 53 stainless steel 


Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 


Make a name for yourself with 





CUSTOM LABELS! 


i... 
HAND WO m 
Qn ork 
DRY CLEA 
OR X-LARGE 


a NOR ALS || 25 


mechine wath gente 

Separately, no blaach 
reshape when wet 

dry that or linedry 


ot TUCKERMOUNTAIN 
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| @ Printed with your name, logo HM Durable white or colored 
| or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 

|} @ Care or content information &! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 
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BRIttany 


KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 


NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 
Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 


warping. 


Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 









Vibrant, high quality silk dyes. 
Manufactured by Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 


For your evaluation and testing we 
offer a special 4 color sampler of NEW ADDITION! 


Yellow, Magenta, Cyan & Black at Heavy Duty Professional 
only $8. Vertical Fabric Steamer 


Jacquard Silk Colors: 


Paint on pure dyes for silk. 
Heat set or set with fixative. cylinder: 
60ml. . . $2.75, 250ml. . . $6.75, 
1000ml. . . $18.95 


Heavy duty, 
stainless steel 


Constructed for 
life time usage. 


Dilutant Fixative: 
250ml. . $5.00, 1000ml. . . $10.00 


Gutta Resists: 
Colorless: 40z. . . $4.75, 80z. . . $7.75 


Gold, Silver, Black: 
4oz... $7.50, 80z. . . $11.75 


Applicator Bottles: . . 70° 
Metal Nibs: . . 
Gutta Solvent: 40z. . . $2.95 


Steams fabric up 
to 54” wide. 


2000 watt, 120 volt | 
heat source with 
safety cutout. 


Steaming insures 
optimum brightness 
and coior 
predictability 
$1.95 in fabric dyeing. 


Price: $695. 





Jacquard Silk Color Kit: Everything required for silk painting; including 
dyes, gutta, fixative, accessories and instruction booklet. . . $22.95 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. offers a full line of brushes, silk painting books 
and all accessories for dyeing and painting on fabric. Plus 70 different silk 
fabrics, 23 styles of silk scarves, silk men’s ties, silk camisoles and great cotton 
fabrics and scarves. Dealer inquiries welcomed. Ask for our free catalog. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 
718 College Street, Healdsburg, CA 95448 (707) 433-9577 
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— $5 + 
KAGEDO 
Vintage & Antique 
Japanese Silks 


Fine Kimono & 
@)e)Ew-le)sieniels 
Textile Artists 


Small Custom Sorted Orders 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inquiries Welcome 
Samples Three Dollars 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206-467-9077 





an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 
just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 
Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 
City nnn: tate —_. Zig 





Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T11, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. AMEX accepted. 





| The DROP SPINDLE 417 E. Central 


Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns-——— | 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


_ Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 





Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


Make your ’89-°90 travel plans now! 























© Sweden - July ’89 - with Linda Yurk 
® Iceland - August 89 - with Irene Miller 

® Ireland - September ’89 - Lace tour with Marion Scoular 
@ China - March ’90 - with Betty Chen Louis 


® Exciting Cruise: All of the Fiber Arts. 
Tentatively scheduled for January 1990. 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
Rachel Sko Ikin at: 75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 








All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


cma WILDE YARNS 


for samples. 3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


TOTAL LIQUIDATION 
SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES - SERGERS 


Brand new, factory sealed cartons, factory warranties. 
V.B.R. Corporation dissolved, immediate liquidation to 
satisfy creditors. Examples: Singer Open Arm - zigzags- 


makes buttonholes-blindhems-overcasts-sews _ stretch- 
vinyl-leather-etc. Regular $329.00 - Now $148.00. Sing- 
ers Newest Micro Computer Model, Regular $1299.00 - 
Now $539.00. Sergers, Regular $649.00 - Now 
$368.00. Other models at similar savings while supply 
lasts. We ship U.P.S. Credit Card or C.O.D. 


Call 1-800-433-9088 Ext. 94 
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THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, | 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies = 


WOVEN ror tHe WALL 


A SYMPOSIUM ON TAPESTRY 


JUNE 12-16 


INCLUDING 
ARCHIE BRENNAN 
JANUSZ KOZIKOWSKI 
KAY LAWRENCE 
RUTH SCHEUER 


FOR INFORMATION & REGISTRATION 
MENDOCINO ART CENTER — TAPESTRY 
BOX 765 - MENDOCINO, CA 95460 
(707) 937-0228 OR 937-5818 


«Yarn interchange data for over 9500 
yarns 
- Yarns are listed alphabetically by 
company and cross-referenced by 
yarn name 
- Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined 
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The American Classic Line™ is proud to offer a 
painter’s palette of fine 100% cotton sheetings for creative 
quiltmakers, clothesmakers, and fiber artists. You'll love 
the superior quality of these fabrics, available with a plain 
or polished finish. Order directly from this card by number, 
or send $3.95 for a full set of 4" x 4" studio samples. 
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Variations on a seam 


by Claire Shaeffer 


eams are literally the threads that 
hold a garment together. Most 
are plain and inconspicuous, but 
they can become unusual, eye- 
catching details that transform ordinary 
garments into extraordinary designs. 

Decorative seams are probably the easi- 
est, quickest means to creating original de- 
signs. They work best on simple garments 
made of few pattern pieces. Tailored gar- 
ments and casual styles support decorative 
seams better than soft, feminine designs. 

Beyond the common topstitched and welt 
seams are a wealth of decorative seams. 
Wrong-side-out seams let you play with 
seam allowances. They may be folded and 
stitched to the garment, cut into shapes 
like points or scallops, fringed, or trimmed 
and covered with a strap of a second fabric. 
Inserting piping, ribbon, or lace in seams 
is another decorating technique. Binding 
one or both seam allowances with bias in 
either a matching or contrasting color is a 
third way to enliven seams. A design can 
have one decorative seam as a focal point, 
many seams for trim, or more than one 
type of seam. 

Decorative seams often eliminate the need 
to finish seam edges, which makes them 
good for unlined jackets and coats and re- 
versible garments. Look for other design 
ideas in ready-made garments, catalogs, etc. 

When planning how to use decorative 
seams, consider the fabric’s hand, color, 
and texture, and its structure or surface 
design. Most decorative seams are better 
suited to crisp or firm fabrics than to very 
soft materials. Fabric added for piping and 
additional stitching lines stiffen seamlines, 
which may interfere with the natural move- 
ment of soft fabric. Also consider the fab- 
ric’s transparency, weight and thickness, 
fray quality, and care requirements. Some 
decorative seams were invented because 
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Every garment has seams, so why not flaunt 
them? Seam allowances were trimmed and 
bound together on the summery Jeane 
Marc adress on the facing page. 

Thin, bright-red piping emphasizes 

the slanting seam between bodice 

and skirt in the dress at left. 

(Photos by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 


the garment fabric was too thick to have a 
regular seam or too transparent to be left 
uncovered. Fringed seams are ideal for hand- 
woven fabrics and those that ravel easily. 

Although few decorative seams require 
extra yardage, I often buy an additional % yd. 
to ‘A yd. so I can experiment with different 
materials, seam widths, and construction 
techniques before I select a seam. Some 
seams require more than %-in.-wide seam 
allowances; others require less. To save time 
and avoid limiting my choices, I select a 
seam before I cut the fabric. If the seam 
requires complementary fabrics or trims, I 
assemble them before cutting. 

Decorative seams take more time to make 
than plain seams and are harder to alter. 
Before cutting out your garment, adjust the 
pattern so it will fit properly. Then redraw 
the seam allowances for the chosen seam. 


Wrong-side-out seams —Wrong-side-out seams 
(photo, p. 26) start with a plain seam stitched 
with the wrong sides of the fabric together. 
They differ in the way the seam allowances 
are treated. 

The edgestitched wrong-side-out seam 
can be used on straight and almost-straight 
seams and in widths from % in. to 2 in. 
They are attractive on casual designs and 
particularly practical for unlined and re- 
versible garments. 

Nonravel or nonwoven fabrics, such as 
synthetic suedes and leathers or fabrics 
that you can finish with serging, may be 
cut with the exact finished seam-allowance 
width; add 4A in. to allowances of fabrics 
that ravel so you can finish the edges. 

Stitch on the seamline with wrong sides 
together. Press the seam flat with seam 
allowances together; then press the seam 
open. For nonwoven fabrics, zigzag or 
straight-stitch the raw seam edges to the 
garment, basting the seam allowances in 
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place prior to stitching, as needed. For fab- 
rics that fray, fold the edge under ‘4 in., 
baste, edgestitch the seam allowances to 
the garment, and press. 

The Zandra Rhodes dinosaur seam is a 
wrong-side-out seam with shaped seam allow- 
ances that aren’t stitched to the garment. In 
the original version, 1-in.-wide seams of a 
felt coat were stitched wrong sides together 
and clipped in triangular shapes so they 
look like the ridge on a dinosaur’s back. 

The strap seam, especially attractive on 
reversible and unlined garments and some 
transparent fabrics, is a wrong-side-out seam 
with trimmed seam allowances covered by 
a separate strap. The strap can be made 
from ribbon, decorative braid, lace, bias 
tape, leather, suede, felt, self-fabric, or con- 
trasting fabric. Although strap seams are 
usually straight, they can be shaped. 

Cut out the garment with %-in. seam 
allowances. If the strap material has edges 
that don’t ravel, cut it the desired width 
and length. If the edges will be turned un- 
der, cut it the finished width plus % in. so 
each edge can be turned under 'A in. With 
the garment’s wrong sides together, stitch 
the seams, press them open, and trim to % in. 
With right sides up, center the strap over 
the seam. Pin and glue-baste or thread- 
baste the strap in place. Edgestitch both 
sides of the strap to the garment. I use a 
zipper foot to edgestitch easily. 
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Stitch seams wrong sides out; then play with seam allowances. The 
edges of a seam in reversible fabric are turned under and edge- 
stitched in place (above, left). Seam allowances of nonwoven or non- 


The fringed seam (top photo and drawing, 
facing page), designed by handweaver Gail 
Nehrig, is a wrong-side-out seam strength- 
ened by two lines of zigzag on each side of 
the seamline. It emphasizes the quality of 
handwovens, loosely woven fabrics, and fab- 
rics woven with heavy yarns. It’s stronger 
than a seam that’s just stitched and unrav- 
eled, and it looks great on casual designs. 

Determine the finished fringe width, and 
cut the seam allowances of the garment to 
that width. With the garment’s wrong sides 
together, stitch on the seamline. Press the 
seam open. With the garment right side up, 
lay ayarn or thread pulled from extra cloth 
next to the seamline; zigzag over the yarn 
to hold it in place, with a stitch length of 
3mm (9 sts/in.) and the stitch width as wide 
as needed so the needle won't split the yarn. 
Repeat on the other side of the seamline. 

Fringe the seam by clipping the seam 
allowance every 4 in. to 8 in. so the short 
yarns can be easily removed. If threads 
from the fringe are caught in the seamline, 
trim them close to the seamline. 

The fringed French seam (bottom photo 
and drawing, facing page) is made like a 
regular French seam, but the seam allowance 
shows. Suitable for lightweight to medium- 
weight fabrics that ravel, it’s stitched with 
wrong sides together, then again with right 
sides together, leaving most of the seam 
allowance exposed on the garment’s right side. 





ravel fabric can be cut to resemble the ridges of a dinosaur’s back (se- 
cond from left). Straps for covering trimmed seams can be 
contrasting fabric (second from right) or self-fabric (right). 


Decide on the finished width of the fringe 
and add *% in. to allow for the second seam. 
For a 'A-in.-wide fringe, for example, cut 
the seam allowances “% in. wide. With wrong 
sides together, stitch the first seam the 
fringe width plus % in. (* in. for a %-in. 
fringe) from the raw edges. Clip the seam 
allowances to the seamline every 6 in. to 
10 in. Clipping the allowances will enable 
you to flatten a curved seam. Press the 
seam open, then again with right sides to- 
gether, pressing the seamline at the edge. 
When stitching a curve, be sure the seam 
allowances are spaced evenly so that there 
will be no gaps in the fringe. With right 
sides together, stitch '4 in. from the edge 
(“% in. will be lost in the turn). Press the 
stitched line. Unravel the raw edges to fringe 
the seam. 


Piped seams—Piping for a seam can be 
made with or without cording, from bias or 
straight-grain fabric strips, or it can be a 
length of ribbon, lace, braid, fringe, rick- 
rack, leather, a selvage strip, synthetic 
suede, or even a zipper or ruffle. Most pip- 
ing is a contrasting or complementary color, 
or it is cut from self-fabric on a different 
grain. When applied to fabrics that must be 
matched, such as plaids and stripes, piping 
can interrupt the flow of color bars so the 
seamlines don’t have to match perfectly. 
When your're piping fabric that has a diag- 
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onal design, you have several possibilities: 
You can cut the strips on the bias, parallel 
to the selvage, or on the crossgrain. 
When designing piped seams, balance the 
piping’s weight, size, and color and the lo- 
cation and number of seams with the gar- 
ment’s appearance. Piped seams should make 
a statement but not overpower the fabric 
physically or overwhelm the garment visually. 
Decide how the piping material will be 
cut. Plain or uncorded piping is a strip of 
fabric folded in half lengthwise, wrong sides 
together. Piping cut on the bias is easier to 
place on curved and angled seams. Some 
materials, such as leathers, synthetic suedes, 
and knits, have more stretch on the cross- 
grain than on the bias. If the seams are 
straight or almost straight, and the piping 
doesn’t have to be shaped around curves 
and angles, it can be cut on the grain that 
will most enhance the design. This is an 
important consideration when your're sew- 
ing fabrics with stripes and diagonals. 
Piping can be as narrow as % in. and as 
wide as 2 in. To determine how wide to 


make the strips, add the seam-allowance kK 
width to the finished width of the piping allowance. () ZA 
and multiply by 2. For a A-in.-wide piping Nemore geht | <a 
with %-in.-wide seam allowances, for ex- sabi es 


ample, cut the strips at least 1°% in. wide. 


of seam. 


Seams with fringes 
Fringed seam for handwovens 
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| Stitch seam, 

| wrong sides 
together. 
Press open. 


Zigzag yarn 
in place on 
each side 
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Clip seam 
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When I use piping, I'd rather trim the pip- 
ing seam allowances to match those of the 
garment than end up with allowances that 
are too narrow. I find that bias strips in 


The fringed seam is held open and flat by 
yarn zgzagged m place along each side 
of the seamline. 








particular tend to narrow, so I add an extra 
% in. to 1 in. to the strip width. 


To make piping, you can join the strips Pr 
as needed to make one long strip or cut in- Stitch seam, Right | 
dividual strips for each seamline. When wrong sides side 


youre stitching lengths of bias together for 
piping, be sure the seams are on the 
lengthwise grain, except for fabric with 
horizontal ribs or stripes. When you're 
stitching fabric with a horizontal pattern, 
sew the seams parallel to the fabric design. 
Fold the strip in half lengthwise, wrong 
sides together; if you want a sharp crease, 
press the fold line. Stitch the piping at the 
finished width from the fold line. 


With a garment section right side up, Pye ais 

match the seamlines of the piping and gar- Maid ie 

t. Pj cut cnn anian eal right sides 
ment. Pin and stitc e piping in place on together. 


the seamline, as shown in the drawings at 
left, p. 28). Complete the seam by stitching 
the garment with right sides together. Press. 

Corded piping can be very tiny for trim- 
ming evening gowns and little girls’ dresses, 
or it can be large for trimming casual de- 
signs and bedspreads. The width of the pip- 
ing strip varies with the size of the cord. To 
determine the width, wrap and pin a fabric 
strip around the cord. Add seam allowances, 
remove the cord, and unpin. To cord the 
piping, place the preshrunk cord on the 
wrong side of the strip. Wrap the strip 


| together, — 


| seam every | 


Fringed French seam 











Width of 


Clip seam 4% 


% in. 
allowance to 


6 to 10 in. 


Stitch second 





_——_—— 


— Remove yarn 
_ to create fringe. 


» fringe plus | 





A French seam with a fringed seam allow- 
ance is reinforced by a second seam on 
the wrong side. 


around the cord and match the raw edges. 
Use a zipper or cording foot to enclose the 
cord. Don’t stitch so close to the cord that 
the stitching will show on the finished gar- 
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Thin or thick cords and piping strips cut 


Piping types and applications 
Uncorded piping ofded piping 


Fold strip Se 
lengthwise, iF 


wrong sides 









together. or. : 
Stitch. ping | allowance 

measure- 
ment . . 





1. Match edges of 
piping and 
garment seam 
allowances. 


| 2. Stitch piping 
| in place. 


3. Stitch on 
— seamline, 
right sides 
together. 


on the bias create different piping effects. 
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To determine width 
needed for piping, 
wrap fabric around 
cord and add seam 
allowances. 


Use a zipper foot 
to stitch cording 


In piping. 


. Mark ribbon 
placement line. 


. Match edge of 
ribbon to place- 
ment line. Baste 
in place. 


. Stitch on 
seamline. 





ment. Apply corded piping the same as for 
flat piping, but use a zipper foot. 

Piping for a ribbon-piped seam is one 
layer of fabric with two attractive faces. Se- 
lect piping material that’s the desired fin- 
ished width plus 4 in. When using the sel- 
vage as a piping, cut it with a %-in. seam 
allowance when fabric permits. Using a tem- 
porary marking pen or machine stitching, 
mark the garment’s seam allowances * in. 
from the edge (drawing at bottom right). 
Align the edge of the piping with the marked 
line (or for a selvage with a %-in. seam 
allowance, align it with the garment’s seam 
allowances). Pin the piping; then baste or 
stitch it in place. With the garment’s right 
sides together, stitch on the seamline. 


Bound seams—Besides being decorative, 
binding neatly finishes the edges of seam 
allowances and can reduce the bulk of the 
fabric at the seamline. If the garment fab- 
ric is lightweight to medium weight, you 
can bind both seam allowances together 
(left photo, facing page); I first saw this seam 
on a Jeanne Marc design. For medium- 
weight to heavyweight fabric, such as suit 
wool or corduroy, you can bind one seam 
allowance and lap it over the second (cen- 
ter photo). For very thick or heavyweight 
fabric, you can stitch only the binding to- 
gether, which reduces the bulk at the seam- 
line, then bind the garment edges sepa- 
rately (right photo). The binding can be 
store-bought double-fold bias tape, folded 
braid, or unfolded custom-made bias. 
The seam allowances for a bound seam, 
in which both seam allowances are bound 
together, are usually the standard % in. 
With wrong sides of the garment together, 
stitch on the seamline. With the seam allow- 
ances together, press flat, and trim the seams 
to 4 in. Insert the raw edges of the seam 
allowances between the folds of purchased, 
prefolded bias-tape binding. Align the folds 
of the binding with the seamline; pin and 
edgestitch through all layers. To make sure 
you catch both tape edges, use a narrow 
zigzag stitch. For a different look, bind the 
folded edge of the binding with a second 
binding in a different shade, color, or width. 
With unfolded custom-made bias, | get 
better results if I use a slightly different 
method. Stitch the seam and trim the seam 
allowance to % in. Cut the bias strips 2 in. 
wide. With the right side of the bias next to 
the right side of one garment section, match 
the raw edges; then pin them (drawing at 
left, facing page). With the garment on top, 
stitch on the seamline. Wrap the bias around 
the seam, turn the raw edge under, and 
match the fold to the seamline. Baste the 
fold in place and edgestitch. According to 
Jeanne Marc’s fabric designer, Jeanne Allen, 
to successfully use custom bias, the bias 
strips must be wider than you think you 
need, and acute curves shouldn’t be bound. 
The bound-and-lapped seam, used by 
the Austrian manufacturer Geiger on 
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boiled-wool jackets, is also suitable for re- 
versible and unlined garments. Geiger uses 
fold-over braid; purchased and custom- 
made bindings are also attractive. 

Select the binding and measure its fin- 
ished width. Cut the seam allowances on 
the overlap % in. narrower than the bind- 
ing’s finished width to allow for the thick- 
ness of the fabric (center drawing, below). 
Before stitching the seamline, bind the raw 
edge of the overlap as for a regular bound 
seam, aligning the edge of the binding with 
the seamline. If the garment is reversible, 
bind the underlap as well. If it isn’t revers- 
ible, use your favorite edge for the finish. 

With right sides up, lap the edges, match- 
ing the seamlines; then baste them. Gener- 
ally, the front laps the back or side panel, 
and the garment laps the sleeve. Topstitch 
on the seamline. 


Bound seams 
Custom bias binding 


| Bias in 
| | 
| | 


Stitch 
seam. 
Trim 
allowances 
to % in. 












_ edge; stitch 
| on seamline. 
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~~ Fold bias over 
| edge, match 
fold to seamline, 


— 
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To bind seams in thin fabric with purchased 
folded bias tape, stitch the seam, trim the seam 
allowances, wrap with bias, and edgestitch. 


b Wrap tape 


baste. Edgestitch. 


The bound-and-stitched seam is suitable 
for thick, bulky fabrics and reversible and 
unlined garments. The seam allowances of 
the thick garment fabric are trimmed away 
and replaced by thinner binding, which is 
stitched together at the seamline instead 
(photo and drawing at right, below). 

The binding can be wool fold-over braid, 
bias binding, ribbon, twill tape, or synthetic 
suede or leather. Estimate the amount of 
binding required before beginning: this 
decorative seam requires more binding than 
you might initially guess. Measure the 
lengths of all seamlines and multiply by 2. 

Trim away all seam allowances on the 
garment; if the fabric is very thick or bulky, 
trim away an extra % in. to 4 in. When 
using fold-over braid, examine it to see if 
one side is wider than the other. Open the 
braid so it’s wrong side up. With the gar- 


Bound-and-lapped seam 


1. Mark seamline 
| and trim seam 
allowance to % in. 


| less than tape width. 


around seam ——— 


_ allowance, 









to seamline, 
| and edgestitch. 


4 Match seamlines 
of overlap ange 
erlap. 1 
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For a bound-and-lapped seam wm a nonrevers- 
ible fabric, bind the overlap; then topstitch the 
overlap to the underlap on the seamline (blue). 


ment section right side up, place the fabric 
on top of the wider side of the braid. If the 
fabric isn’t bulky, match and pin the raw 
edge to the fold line of the braid; if it’s 
bulky, allow for the turn of the cloth and 
position the raw edge ‘% in. to ’4 in. from 
the fold line. Turn the garment section 
wrong side up and baste or glue in place. 
Repeat this step for all edges. 

With garment sections wrong sides to- 
gether, match and pin the edges of the braid 
together. Stitch the braids together on the 
fold lines. Press the seams open. Baste the 
braid; then edgestitch it to the garment so 
both edges of the braid are secure. LJ 


Claire Shaeffer of Palm Springs, CA, has 
written seven books, including The Com- 
plete Book of Sewing Short Cuts (1981) 
and Claire Shaeffer’s Sewing SOS (1988). 


Bound-and-stitched seam 
1. Trim seam allowances from garment. 


2. Baste garment | 3. With right 


! . 
to tape, | s oA , sides together, 
matching i én ' \stitch tapes at 
seamline | \fold line. 


to fold line. 





4. Baste tape 


to garment. \\ 
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5. Edgestitch 
through 
all layers. 
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In a bound-and-stitched seam, binding 
strips are sewn together to form the seam, 
then edgestitched to the garment fabric. 





Knit Counterpanes 


From bedspreads to the tea table, 
knit squares are infinitely versatile 


by Mary Walker Phillips 





n 1970 I became interested in 
counterpanes, the knit bedspreads 
that were popular in the 19th cen- 
tury. A woman wrote asking for 
~ the pattern for a bedspread from 
the Brooklyn Museum that I had shown in 
my book, Step by Step Knitting (1967). 
While doing volunteer work at the Cooper 
Hewitt Museum, I found the pattern in 
Butterick’s The Art of Knitting (1892), 
which had been donated to the museum. 
Little did I realize that I was about to un- 
dertake the most thorough and rigorous 
18-year knitting course imaginable. 

It’s fascinating how many places knit 
counterpanes have shown up! As I kept 
asking about them, people would find things 
and send me pictures. My research took me 
all over the U.S. and to Canada, England, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Tasmania. 

I've found many of my patterns in old 
books in second-hand shops, as well as in 
museums and private book collections. But 
knitting directions have changed over the 
years, and many pattern details are de- 
scribed differently. It’s a humbling experi- 
ence to find that you don’t understand knit- 
ting directions your grandmother would 
have taken for granted. It can be very frus- 
trating to read, “Finish off in a hurry.” Some- 
times, after I'd laboriously reconstructed a 
pattern from a museum photograph, Id 
discover that I already had the printed di- 
rections but that the counterpane in the 
museum had been assembled differently 
and so did not look at all the same. 

I found answers to almost all my ques- 
tions in my trusty guides, Mary Thomas’s 
Knitting Book and Mary Thomas’s Book of 
Knitting Patterns (1972 Dover reprints). 
My new book, Knitting Counterpanes: 
Traditional Coverlet Patterns for Contem- 
porary Knitters (The Taunton Press, 1989), 
probably would have been impossible with- 
out Thomas’s help. Working all the pat- 
terns in her section, “Medallion Knitting: 
Building Units—Increases or Decreases,” 
taught me the importance of distinguish- 
ing between the directions of decreases. 

Once I understood exactly how such 
stitches functioned, I could analyze unfa- 
miliar knit samples and photographs of 
knitting patterns and recreate them. Often 
the process involved a lot of ripping and 
trial and error before I was able to figure 
out how to produce a particular pattern ele- 
ment exactly. It also resulted in my chang- 
ing some of the patterns when I felt that I 
could enhance the designs by substituting 
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Counterpane squares can easily be adapted 

for place mats. Mary Walker Phillips chose 
flat, square patterns for the place mats on 
the facing page. She expanded their lacy 
border repeats and the central motif on the 
mat in the background to enlarge them. The 
rectangular cotton runner is knit from a 
counterpane border pattern. 
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paired decreases or altering the relation- 
ship of increase and decrease stitches. 

In fact, once you understand how to ma- 
nipulate the direction of decrease stitches, 
by experimenting with different counter- 
pane patterns, you'll find that you can 
change the whole effect of a design by mak- 
ing small changes in the way its increases 
or decreases are worked. Making changes 
like this will give you courage, and you 
might also decide to isolate a section of a 
particular pattern and use it as a repeat de- 
sign. Or you might want to incorporate a 
border from one pattern into another pat- 
tern. The variations are endless. 

Counterpanes were almost always knit of 
cotton, but the yarn weight and needle size 
varied greatly. Although some of the direc- 
tions I found specified yarn and needles, 
most didn’t. Some patterns seem to look 
better in finer, more tightly twisted thread; 
others look wonderful in heavier, looser 
cottons. There’s no reason you can’t knit 
the patterns in wool for throws, garments, 
and pillows, or in linen, as shown in the 
photo on the facing page. It’s always a good 
idea when youre trying out a new design to 
experiment with your materials. You see 
things in crisp yarns that just don’t show 
up in fuzzy, wool yarn. 

You can easily adapt all counterpane 
square or rectangular patterns to suit your 
size requirements. I suggest that you work 
a gauge swatch to test the pattern youre 
considering and to see how it looks in the 
yarn and needle size you’ve chosen. The 
pattern might look better on bigger or 
smaller needles or in different thread. You 
can also make a square bigger by repeating 
a series of rows that produce one element 
of the design. (Note that your stitch count 
will be greater because you will have knit 
more increase rows.) 

Virtually all counterpane squares are 
Knit from one edge to the opposite side on 
two needles; or theyare knit outward from 
the center on five double-pointed needles. 
Many of the two-needle patterns are sim- 
ple, although a few of them are very fancy; 
but even the simplest patterns combine to 
produce remarkably ornate effects. The 
cast-on edge should be done loosely with a 
stretchy method. 

Five-needle patterns are often very or- 
nate, as the design develops in equal quad- 
rants. You must work increases carefully 
so they're uniform, and you must Keep the 
tension even as you change needles. The 
first few rounds are the most difficult, since 
there are so fewstitches on each of the four 
holding needles, but they grow rapidly and 
are fascinating to watch develop. 

You'll often need two sets of five needles 
each in different lengths because it’s easier 
to work with short needles when you have 
few stitches, but eventually the square will 
have more stitches than fit comfortably on 
four 8-inch needles. So you'll need a set of 
10- or 12-in. needles or a circular needle. I 


usually change to a 24-in. Susan Bates cir- 
cular needle when the square is big enough, 
as indicated in the patterns on p. 32. Most 
sets of American-made double-pointed nee- 
dles include only four needles, so you may 
have to buy two sets in each length. Try 
knitting the squares both ways—with two 
lengths of double-pointeds and switching 
to a circular needle partway through—to 
see which is more comfortable. Be careful 
not to bind off too tightly. 

You can make elegant table runners, place 
mats, or tablecloths with rectangular or 
square counterpane blocks. A single block 
needs to be at least 12 in. on a side to serve 
as a luncheon or tea mat, like the two five- 
needle squares. You can also join several 
smaller blocks to construct larger mats or 
cloths. And rectangular blocks, like the 
runner in the photo on the facing page, 
could easily be knit 14 in. x 19 in. for stan- 
dard place mats. The patterns for all three 
pieces in the photo are given on p. 32. 

I enjoy working with linen. It can be 
pulled out and reknit with absolutely no 
problem, since blocking takes care of the 
small amount of twist. When they are prop- 
erly blocked and starched, place mats made 
with linen only become more beautiful with 
age. I knit the place-mat squares of Bockens 
Lingarn 16/2 linen, available from Glimakra 
Looms and Yarns (1304 Scott St., Petaluma, 
CA), worked double on size 2 needles. For 





Phillips starts a counterpane square by knit- 
ting on five double-pointed needles. When 
the square is large enough, she places it on 
a circular needle. She enjoys knitting with 
linen yarn and controls two tubes at once 
by placing them in boxes on knitting-needle 
spindles so that the thread will come off 
evenly and untangled. 
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the runner, I used Baby Georgia, a 100% 
mercerized cotton from Crystal Palace Yarns 
(3006 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702), 
on size 2 bamboo needles. 

To finish the straight edges of a square 
place mat, crochet a slip-stitch border into 
the back of the cast-off stitches all the way 
around it. Crochet evenly, and add a slip 
stitch at the corners so they'll be perfectly 
square. The runner needs slip-stitch bor- 
ders along the cast-on and cast-off edges. 

No matter what fiber you knit with, you'll 
have to block your squares. Using brown 
paper, cover a rigid board, into which you 
can insert stainless-steel pins, and mark it 
off in a 1-in. grid. Use a No. 2% pencil so 
the marks won't rub onto your knitting. 

The cast-on edge will determine the width 
of the runner, but you can start with any 
edge on the five-needle patterns. I soaked 


Patterns 


Both the two- and five-needle 
patterns use these abbreviations: 
e LRD, left over right 
decrease: k2tog. 
¢RLD, right over left 
decrease: s]1 p-wise, k1, psso. 
e1)3, double decrease: sl1, 
k2tog, psso. 
eO: yarnover. 





Work Coral Pattern on two 
needles. For the 20-in.-wide 
runner, I used size 2 needles 
and Baby Georgia cotton yarn. I 
cast on 126 sts (6 repeats, 
multiple of 21 sts) and repeated 
the pattern until I reached 

the desired length. 


Coral Pattern 

Row 1: *LRD, k3, LRD, 

(k1, O)2x*, k1, *-", k2. 

Row 2 and all even rows: Purl. 
Row 3: *(LRD, k1)2x, O, k3, 
O*, ki, *-*, k2. 

Row 3d: *D3, k1, O, kd, O*, 

kl, *-*, k2. 

Row 7: K2, *(O, K1)2x, LRD, 
k3, LRD*, kl, *-*. 

Row 9: K2, *O, k3, O, 

(k1, LRID)2x*, k1, *-*. 

Row 11: K2, *O, k5, O, k1, 
D3*, kl, *-*. 

Row 12: Purl. (Cast-off, purling.) 


——— << 





























I worked the five-needle 
patterns, Beeton’s Flower and 
Theresa’s Pattern on size 2, 
8-in. double-pointed needles with 
Bockens Lingarn 16/2 linen, 
doubled. When the stitches 
became too numerous, I changed 
to a 24-in. circular, or vou can 
use longer double-pointeds. I 
repeated each line of instructions 
four times, once on each 
needle, as | knit with the fifth. 
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Beeton’s Flower 

Round 1 and all odd- 

numbered rounds: Knit. 

Rnd 2: K1, O, k1. 

Rnd 4: (K1, O)2x, k1. 

Rnd 6: K1, O, k3, O, k1. 

Rnd 8: K1, O, kd, O, k1. 

K1, O,k7, 0, k1. 

K1, O, k9, O, k1. 

K1, O, k11, O, k1. 

K1, 0, k13, O, k1. 

K1, O, k15, O, k1. 

K1, O, k17, O, k1. 

K1, O, k19, O, k1. 

K1,0,k21,0,k1. 

K1, O, k23, O, k1. 

(KK1, O)2x, k9, RLD, 
k1, LRD, k9, (O, k1)2x. 

~ Rnd 30: (K1, O)2x, RLD, O, 

k8, RLD, k1, LRD, k8, O, LRD, 

(O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 32: (Ki, O)2x, (RLD, O)2x, 

k7, RLD, kl, LRD, k7, 

(O, LRD)2x, (O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 34: (K1, O)2x, (RLD, O)3x, 

k6, RLD, k1, LRD, k6, 7 

(O, LRD)3x, (O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 36: (11, O)2x, (RLD, O)4x, 

k5, RLD, k1, LRD, kd, 

(O, LRD)4x, (O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 38: (K1, O)2x, (RLD, O)5x, 

k4, RLD, k1, LRD, k4, 

(O, LRD)dx, (O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 40: (IKK1, O)2x, (RLD, O)6x, 

k3, RLD, k1, LRD, k3, 

(O, LRD)6x, (O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 42: (K1, O)2x, (RLD, O)7x, 

k2, RLD, kl, LRD, k2, 

(O, LRD)7x, (O, k1)2x. 

Riad 44: Change to a 24-in. 

circular needle. (K1, O)2x, 

(RLD, O)8x, k1, RLD, k1, 

LRD, k1, (O, LRD)8x, (O, K1)2x. 

Rnd 46: (K1, O)2x, (RLD, O)9x, 

RLD, k1, LRD, (O, LRD)9Xx, 

(O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 48; (1, O)2x, (RLD, O)10x, 

D3, (O, LRD) 10x, (O, k1)2x. 


Rnd 10: 
Rnd 12: 
Rnd 14: 
Rnd 16: 
~~ | Rnd 18: 
Rnd 20: 
Rnd 22: 
Rnd 24: 
Rnd 26: 
Rnd 28: 


all three pieces in a medium solution of 
bottled starch diluted with warm water be- 
fore I began blocking them. Starch adds a 
crispness that helps define the design. 
When blocking the runner, pin the cor- 
ners of the cast-on edge to a horizontal line 
on the board. Insert pins along the edge at 
%-in. intervals, angling them outward from 
the knitting. Pin the opposite corners to 
the approximate length, and alternately pin 
the scallops on the sides. You may have to 
repin until you get everything equal and 
fully stretched. Pin the top edge last. 
For the squares, pin the bottom corners 
first. Then pin the rest of the bottom edge 
straight. Next, pin the top corners so the 
lengths of all sides are equal. Then go back 
to the bottom and pin the sides alternately 
at '’2-in. intervals. Pin the top edge last. Use 
your grid to keep checking that you're pin- 


Rnd 30: (K1, O)2x, 
Rnd 52: (K1, O)2x, 


—(RLD, O)11x, D3, 


Rnd 354: (K1, O)2x, 








Rnd 356: (K1, O)2x, 
(RLD, O)12x, D3, 
(O, LRD)12x, 

(O, k1)2x. 

Rnd 358: (K1, O)2x, 


~ Rnd 60: (K1, O)2x, 
—(RLD, 0)13x, D3, 
(O, LRD)13x, 

(O, k1)2x. 





rnd 47: Knit. 
Rnd 2: (O, k1)2x. 











RLD, O, k1. 

O, k1. 

RLD, k1, O, k1. 
k1, O, k3, O, k1. 


RLD, k2, O, k1. 


k2, O, k4, O, kl. 
RLD, k3, O, k1. 


_k3, O, kd, O, k1. 


(RLD, O)11x, RLD, k1, LRD, 
(O, LRD)11x, (O, k1)2x. 
(0, LRD)11x, (O, k1)2x. 


(RLD, O)12x, RLD, k1, LRD, 
— (O, LRD)12x, (O, Kk1)2x. 


(RLD, 0)13x, RLD, k1, LRD, 
(O, LRD) 13x, (O, K1)2x. 


Rnd 61: Cast off. (You can 
continue in this way fora 
larger mat.) Finish with 

1 rnd of slip-stitch crochet 

into back loops, #C hook (2.5mm). 


_ Theresa’s Pattern 
~ Round 1 and all odd- 
numbered rounds through 


Rnd 4: O, kl, O, RLD, O, k1. 
Rnd 6: O, LRD, O, k1, O, 
Rnd 8: O, k2, O, P3tog, O, k2, 
Rnd 10: O, kl, LRD, O, k3, O, 
Rnd 12: O, k3, O, k1, p3tog, 
Rnd 14: O, k2, LRD, O, k5, O, 
Rnd 16: O, k4, O, k2, p3tog, 
Rnd 18: O, k3, LRD, O, k7, O, 


Rnd 20: O, k5, 0, k3, p3tog, 


ning squarely. If youre making a number 
of pieces to join, the grid will be essential 
to ensure that they're all identical. 
Adjusting these patterns with different 
needles, yarns, gauges, and pattern or motif 
repeats to produce a place mat of the size 
and shape you want should prove lots of fun. 
And it will be like embarking on a mini- 
knitting course as you discover new ways 
to manipulate the variables of knitting.[_] 


Mary Walker Phillips was made a fellow of 
the American Craft Council for turning 
knitting into an art. She also received a 
fellowship grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. Her most recent 
book, Knitting Counterpanes: Traditional 
Coverlet Patterns for Contemporary Knit- 
ters, from which some of this material was 
drawn, ts available from The Taunton Press. 


Rnd 22: O, k4, LRD, O, k9, O, 
RLD, k4, O, k1. 
Rnd 24: O, k6, O, k4, p3tog, 
k4, O, k6, O, k1. 
Rnd 26: O, k5, LRD, O, k11, 
O, RLD, kd, O, k1. 
Rnd 28: O, k7, O, kd, p3tog, 
kd, O, k7, O, k1. 
Rnd 30: O, k6, *LRD, O, k1, 
O, RLD*, k7, *-*, k6, O, k1. 
Rnd 32: O, k6, *LRD, O, k3, 
O, RLD*, kd, *-*, k6, O, k1. 
— Rnd 34: (*0, k1, O, RLD, k3, 
LRD, O, k1, O*, D3)2x, *-", k1. 
Rnd 36: O, k3, O, (RLD, k1, 
LRD, O, k3, 0, RLD, 
k2, O)2x, RLD, k1, LRD, O, 








k3, O, k1. 

Rnd 38: (O, k1, O, D3)9x, 

(O, K1)2x. 

Rnd 40: O, k3, (O, RLD, k2)9x, 
O, k1. 


| Rnd 42: (O, k1, O, D3)10x, 
| (O, K1)2x. 
| Rnd 44; O, k3, (O, RLD, k2)10x, 
OO, Ki. 
Rnd 46; (O, k1, O, D3)11x, 
(O, k1)2x. 
Rnd 48: Change to a 24-in. 
circular needle. O, k47, O, K1. 
Rnd 49: P49, k1. 
Rnd 350: O, p49, O, k1. 
Rnd 51: K52. 
Rnd 32: O, k1, (0, RLD)25x, 
O, ki. 
Rnd 353: K54. 
Rnd 354: O, pd3, O, k1. 
Rnd 55: P55, k1. 
Rnd 56: O, k55, O, k1. 
Rnd 357: K1, (OQ, RLD)28x, k1. 
Rnd 38: O, k57, O, K1. 
Rnd 59: P59, k1. 
Rnd 60: O, p59, O, K1. 
Rnd 61: P61, k1. 
Rnd 62: Cast off knitting. 
Finish with 1 rnd of slip-stitch 
crochet into back loops, 
#C hook (2.5mm). —ALW.P. 
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Reahzing a Dream 


Sheep farming by the shores of Gitche Gumee 


by Ursula Schramm 


y dream, someday to have 
* a multicolor flock of 
/ wool sheep with plenty 
= fe , of fleeces and limitless 
yarns, was born as I sat in a farmhouse in 
war-time France. The owner’s wife taught 
me how to spin on an adapter attached to 
her old treadle sewing machine. The re- 
strictions of the war had made knitting 
yarns unavailable, and since there was a 
great need to replace socks and other gar- 
ments, their few Rambouillet meat sheep 
had become doubly important. 

My first, rather misbegotten project was 
a pair of swimming trunks for my younger 
brother. They held the water so well that 
they slid slowly down his legs as he emerged 
from the river. After the war, I married and 
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had a family, and we eventually emigrated 
to the U.S., where my marriage ended. 

I worked as a bookkeeper in Chicago for 
years while raising my children, but finally 
my cherished dream was realized. I bought 
a small farm on marginal land in northern 
Wisconsin’s Lake Superior snowbelt. I had 
no idea of the adaptations the climate would 
force on me. The average winter, with more 
than 200 in. of snow and temperatures of 
-45°F lasts from October through April. 

To accurately predict the weather, I lis- 
ten to all available reports and watch mi- 
grating birds, the growth of vegetation, the 
behavior of wildlife, and the clouds. Every- 
thing depends on it: The right time to let 
the sheep out to graze, to make hay, to start 
feeding hay, and to harvest the wool. 


I started out going strictly by the book in 
raising and caring for lambs; building shel- 
ters, fences, and feeders; and practicing 
general health care. I also attended annual 
sheep days and shearing schools conducted 
by the University of Wisconsin Extension 
experimental farm in Spooner, WI. But it 
soon became clear to me that physically (as 
an older woman) as well as financially, I 
couldn’t follow these rules entirely. I had 
to call on my observations of the climate, 
as well as on my imagination, to develop 
modifications that would allow me to han- 


Ursula Schramm’s dream involves much hard 
work, but the multicolor sheep (above) she 
longed for nearly 50 years ago in war-time 
France give her undreamed of satisfaction. 
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dle all necessary work by myself and pro- 
duce the best wool for my purposes. 

I plan the two major activities of sheep 
farming according to the weather. Lambing 
must be as late as possible in the spring, 
but about four weeks before black-fly sea- 
son. In a good year, outdoor lambing on 
clean grass in the sunshine is possible. 
However, stored hay is at its lowest nutri- 
tional value, so I have to introduce grain 
rations slowly and carefully. I shear when 
fleeces are dry and, if at all possible, before 
the sheep start going out to graze because 
fiber growth changes distinctly then. Shear- 
ing must come at least two weeks before 
black-fly season. 


Feeding and housing—My sheep have three 
fenced pasture lots, an open summer shel- 
ter for shade, and a three-section winter 
barn. They spend more than 75% of the 
time outside, since both shelters also have 
electric, mesh-fenced corrals. 

I built my winter barn in three 16-ft. by 
20-ft. sections, using standard lumber and 
metal roofing. The section for lambing is 
almost closed in, but it has slatted gates 
and windows facing east and south. The 
middle section is open to the east and west, 
since air circulation is needed to keep hu- 
midity and condensation from damaging 
the wool. The west wall is a solid, 3-ft.-high 
wall topped by heavy-gauge mesh fencing 
that can be covered from the outside with 
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Amanda wears a leather dog collar so she ca 





n be tied comfortably to the wall to be shorn. As 


rolled-up woven-plastic tarps to protect 
against strong west winds and driving rains. 
The third section holds 300 bales of hay. 

The barn floor slopes downward to the 
east and is covered with more than afoot of 
crushed gravel, which absorbs all moisture 
from manure and urine so the ammonia 
odor doesn’t become unbearable. There’s 
no bedding as such; I find it easier to deal 
with the dry manure pellets than with the 
bane of handspinners—dry vegetable bits 
in the wool. The powderlike dry manure 
dusts out with gentle shaking and dissolves 
readily in washing, sinking to the bottom. 

Sheep feeders are designed to keep hay 
or grain feed off the ground and to control 
the sheeps’ access to the food so they can 
eat without contaminating their fleeces. I’ve 
constructed every imaginable type of feeder 
and found them all wanting. For years now, 
I’ve done without feeders very successfully. 
I feed the sheep on the ground in the pas- 
ture adjacent to their winter barn when 
the grasses have ceased to regrow. Leftover 
stems decay, and fallen seeds sprout the 
following spring. As our snow accumulates, I 
place the hay in ever-widening circles or 
rows, every day on a clean spot. 


Maintaining a healthy flock—Since my 
sheep aren’t just a mass of woolly fleeces, 
but animals with distinct personalities, 
whom I love and care for, I easily spot any 
odd behavior, posture, or movement before 


Schramm clips downward toward the ewe’s belly, she pushes the lustrous gray wool away to 
tighten the skin, and Amanda begins to emerge, small and vulnerable. 
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it becomes an obvious distress. Overeating, 
not getting enough roughage, too much drink- 
ing on hot days—all can unbalance a sheep’s 
intricate digestive system. If you miss the 
signs, sheep can “go down” and die. 

My best first-aid remedy for everything 
except outright injury is massage. I catch 
the sheep, sit on a block of wood, and pull 
the sheep’s belly across my knees with its 
hind legs a bit higher than its front legs. I 
hold the sheep with my left arm firmly be- 
low its head and massage its sides slowly 
but vigorously with my right hand or fist, 
rocking it at the same time like a colicky 
baby. As the activity in its four stomachs 
increases, the sheep begins to burp. At the 
same time, I listen to the rhythmic swish- 
ing of its rumen, the first feed receptacle. 
When I feel that this activity has been in- 
creased sufficiently, I let it go and watch to 
see whether it will join the other sheep to 
feed or start chewing its cud. It just takes a 
few moments. If that doesn’t do it to my 
satisfaction, I give the sheep some corn oil, 
which I insert into the side of its mouth, 
holding its head level. I repeat the tummy 
massage hourly. 

Fly bites and the first emerging batches 
of really savage mosquitoes are problems. 
The appearance of these insects usually co- 
incides with the start of the pasture season 
and therefore has a positive side, since it 
stops the sheep from overeating on the 
new grasses. I spray the inside of their 
summer shelter with Vapona, an insecti- 
cide, to give them a refuge from their tor- 
mentors, and I provide some leftover hay, 
or I cutfresh hay with a scythe. The idea is 
to prevent fluctuations in diet to facilitate 
an even growth of fiber. 


Guarding the sheep—I’m absolutely fierce 
about getting people to control their pet 
and hunting dogs. Dealing with irresponsi- 
ble dog owners is most unpleasant and dif- 
ficult for me because I love dogs, but I also 
love my sheep. If all my efforts with the 
owners fail, | shoot stray dogs that worry 
the sheep, or I get the sheriff to shoot them. 

I have two ways of protecting the sheep 
from our very abundant wildlife. My fenc- 
ing consists of a 12-gauge, 3-ft.-high mesh 
fence with a hot wire over the top. One pas- 
ture has a five-strand electric fence, alter- 
nating grounded and electrified wires. Deer 
can leap over it, and small critters go un- 
derneath it. Dogs and coyotes get shocked. 
The few wolves keep to the woods, where I 
occasionally hear them singing. Recently, a 
solitary wolf got into the pasture, where it 
was mobbed and trampled to death by my 
“mild-mannered” sheep. 

Respectful coexistence is also important. 
I leave wide hedgerows as “highways” for 
wildlife to move, nest, and live in. I try not 
to fence off their established trails, which 
are easily recognizable. The occasional ill- 
tempered black bear will go as far as rip- 
ping off insulators and wires in a fit after 
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getting an electric shock from trying to 
take a shortcut, but none has ever harmed 
a lamb or sheep. Coyotes and fishers have 
eaten all my fowl—ducks, chickens, geese, 
guineas, and pigeons. That’s that—no more 
fowl. I’ve watched the sheep attack a fox in 
formation and roll it over. It barely escaped 
being stomped to death. 

My big livestock guard dog, a Great Pyr- 
enees, died a year ago, and I can’t afford 
another one. But I have an assortment of 
dogs people have discarded that have proved 
good with livestock. They include two Collie- 
crosses and an abandoned puppy that grew 
into a large, beautiful German Shepherd. 
We take regular walks to check the fences, 
and they leave their marks, warding ani- 
mal neighbors off. 

Hunters and snowmobilers are an alto- 
gether different matter. Humans are very 
slow to learn. Because of their general ig- 
norance, I patrol with my dogs during hunt- 
ing season and scoot on cross-country skis 
to stop snowmobilers from riding down the 
fences. Sheep hoofprints look like deer 
prints, and manya city hunter has mistaken 
a black woolly sheep for a young black 
bear. Too many shoot first and ask ques- 
tions later as they drive feverishly up and 
down country roads. I don’t take chances. 


Shearing—For me, the high point of the an- 


nual cycle is harvesting the fleeces. It’s also 
the most strenuous part. I began with hand 


Shearing order 


shears and a manual. Later, I went to shear- 
ing school to learn the Australian method, 
which uses electric shearing machines. But 
for more than ten years I’ve been shearing 
my flock of 50—now reduced to 23— with 
plain sewing shears, the $2.99 kind. 

A shearing machine goes fast and clips 
close to the skin, but it can also nick the 
skin easily. Worse, it requires the shearer 
to assume a forward stooped posture for 
long stretches of time. I can’t hold that pos- 
ture and the sheep without getting a pain- 
ful muscle spasm in my back. 

Hiring a shearer is one option, but I pre- 
fer to handle the sheep myself, knowing 
their likes and dislikes. So now I puta dog 
collar on the sheep and tie them to a fence. 
I siton a small stool, and I can change my 
posture while shearing (photo, facing page). 
Because the sheep stands in a normal posi- 
tion, it can burp, chew cud, and “pellet,” no 
matter howslowI! am. I prefer my inexpen- 
sive sewing shears because they’re made of 
stainless steel and can be cleaned and dis- 
infected easily. They rarely go out of align- 
ment, they last at least two seasons, and 
they fit my hand better than any of the other 
shearing tools. 

While I shear, I make it a point to notice 
all the particulars of the sheep and the 
fleece for later record Keeping. I discard all 
tags (clumps of hardened manure attached 
to the wool), stained locks, hairy bits from 
the legs, and the hay-contaminated neck 


Cut in direction of arrows, being careful not to nick bare-skin areas. 


Head and neck 
(usually full of 
hay bits) 


j 
f 


7. Discard wool 
contaminated with 
hay on head, 
neck, and belly. 


i 


Neck and 
shoulder 


8. Straddle sheep, + 


and pull fleece to 
tighten neck skin 
to shear shoulder 
and heavily 
matted brisket. 


10. Clip leg 
wool and hair. — 


11. Clip and shave 
hoofs to proper shape 
with surform tool. 
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and head portions before they can even get 
into the fleece. I grade and sort the fleece 
into like portions as I shear. I put the two 
sides, the two shoulders, and the outsides 
of the hind legs, which are hairier and 
coarser than the rest of the fleece, together 
in my container rather than removing the 
fleece in one piece. My shearing order is 
shown in the drawing below. The final step 
is to dust the sheep lightly with insecticide, 
since it is now vulnerable to all the sting- 
ing pests. I never worm and dust at the 
same time, since these poisonous chemi- 
cals all make their way into the sheep’s 
bloodstream, and too much at one time is 
not good. When I untie the sheep, I offer it 
a handful of a molasses-and-grain mixture 
so it will remember that and forget the in- 
dignities of the shearing. 

I inspect the collected pieces of the fleece — 
about 6 to 8 lb.—since all the bad parts 
have been removed, shake them out gen- 
tly, and roll them up lightly. First I put the 
britches into a Hefty Cinch Sak; then I add 
the two rolled-up side pieces, the two shoul- 
ders, and the usable neck and belly wool. I 
manage to shear one or two sheep at the 
crack of dawn; then I leave them alone un- 
til the next morning. 

I put my bags in a closed-off area of the 
porch, where a fresh chemical pest strip 
hangs, and open them wide. I loosen the 
contents and let the bags sit for at least 24 
hours, while the wool breathes out some of 
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Iustration by Ursula Schram 


the remaining body heat and moisture with- 
out drying or hardening. 

In the meantime, while everything is 
fresh in my mind, I make hangtags with 
the name, age, condition, and breeding line 
of the sheep; the weight of raw wool; and a 
description of the color and possible use. 

I take a handful of the fresh fleece, comb 
it through a wool hackle, and test spin a 
3'2- to 4-0z. sample as fine as the fleece 
will allow. I wind it directly from the bob- 
bin onto a ball winder and ply it into a two- 
ply yarn from the inside and outside of the 
ball. I ply larger amounts this way every 
time my bobbin is full. I wind the two-ply 
yarn onto a swift to skein it and tie it in two 
places for washing. 

I wash all my wool in cold water with 
about 1 tbsp. of liquid Tide to 2 qt. of water. 
I add white vinegar to the final rinse to 
neutralize the alkalinity of the detergent. 

Color changes in the washed wool are 
amazing: A deep-beige skein becomes a lus- 
trous white; and brownish, mottled colors 
become crisp blacks, whites, and grays. For 


Schramm spins weaving yarn with extra 
twist and weaves in the grease (right) to help 
strengthen her warp singles. This single-ply 
yarn in the natural colors of the flock will 
produce a scarf with beautiful drape. Below, 
Schramm spins semiworsted yarn from the 
cut end of the lock. She draws only a few fi- 
bers into her thread in order to keep it fine 
and even, smoothing it with the thumb and 
index finger of her right hand. Since she pre- 
pares the wool by combing each lock with her 
hackle, the fibers are aligned, and all short 
hairs and noils are absent. Schramm finds 
that spinning in the grease gives her addi- 
tional control. 
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me, this is one of the really fun parts. I roll 
the skein in a terry towel, put it on the 
floor, and step on it in my stocking feet to 
press out excess moisture. Then I dry it on 
a clothesline, hanging it by one of its ties— 
outside in summer in a shady, but breezy, 
spot and inside in winter. I attach a weight 
(the curved end of a crowbar) to the bot- 
tom tie to block the wool. 

I place the sample, with notes about how 
it worked up and possible uses, in a Ziploc 
bag on top of the fleece storage bag. I store 
all my wool yarns and raw fleeces in a cedar 
log building that I have access to through 
my studio. Though cedar is supposed to re- 
pel insects, I take no chances with my trea- 
sures, and every few months I renew the 
chemical pest strips that protect them. I 
stack the bags in a rack along one wall with 
the openings, hangtags, and samples facing 
the room, and I keep similar wools and col- 
ored wools together. In spite of all that has 
been written about not storing raw wool in 
plastic bags, I’ve found that the wool actu- 
ally retains its freshness this way. 





Handspinning-—I process about 2 Ib. of raw 
wool at a time—or a bit more than I think 
the project ’m planning will require. I try 
to work with a single piece of fleece, usually 
a side, or one shoulder and half of the 
good-neck portion. I generally spin my wool 
semiworsted and prepare it with a sharp, 
two-row wool hackle secured to a table with 
C-clamps. Here’s how to do it: Separate a 
lock or a small bundle of locks. Grasp the 
cut end firmly, and pull the tip of the lock 
through the hackle a few times until all the 
fibers are evenly separated and fluffed out. 
Then grasp the freshly opened end just as 
firmly and pull the cut end through the 
spikes. Be careful not to stab your fingers 
on the spikes. The broken tips and any 
short fibers not held by your hand will re- 
main in the hackle. When washed, they 
make excellent stuffing for all sorts of 
things. Lay the combed bundles in the same 
direction in a shallow carton or basket ready 
for spinning. 

Start spinning from the cut end. With 
your right hand (if you're left-handed, 
switch left for right, and vice versa, in the 
following directions) pull as few of the par- 
allel fibers as possible from the fanned-out 
bundle in your left hand. Treadle gently, 
and let the twist from the starter thread 
ease into the fibers, while with your thumb 
and forefinger you lightly smooth the form- 
ing thread toward the bundle in your left 
hand, as shown in the bottom photo. Catch 
in a few more fibers, pulling them toward 
the spinning wheel and letting the thread 
wind on and some twist build up. Ease the 
twist into the strand of fibers. If the fibers 
are relatively short, your hands stay rather 
close together. With long fibers it’s often 
necessary to pull backward with your left 
hand so the group of fibers to be spun stays 
stretched out between your hands. 

Your left hand remains almost station- 
ary in your lap, while your right thumb 
and forefinger move in an even rhythm— 
up with additional fibers and down again, 
smoothing the forming thread as the twist 
from the spinning wheel enters it. The 
changing pressure between thumb and fore- 
finger controls all. The trick is to do it 
lightly but firmly. The resulting thread 
should be fine, smooth, even, and strong. 

Hackled wool has none of the tiny, an- 
noying lumps common in carded wool, so 
you won't need to stop and pick off noils. 
Some people consider a lumpy thread the 
sign of handspun, but these little knots 
can cause yarn to tear during weaving, and 
they often make knitting look uneven. 


Using handspun—The intended purpose of 
the yarn determines the amount of twist 
one wants to insert. And what you intend 
to make from the yarn should also guide 
you in which part of the fleece to choose. 

When spinning warp singles for hand- 
weaving (top photo), I use a fine thread, as 
it makes a thinner, more drapable cloth. I 
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Schramm has bred for medium-sta ple wool 
that she can spin very fine. Even the cattle 
dog, Woofie, contributes (combings and 
skeins at lower right). Her samples show 
clearly how each fleece changes color and 
character with each stage of processing: raw 
lock, hackled lock, spun singles, plied yarn, 
and washed yarn. Ella’s yellowed raw lock 
(center, left) is a dramatic example —lustrous 
and cloud soft and white when washed, 
carded, and knit. 


put in extra twist, though, and make sure 
no fiber ends stick out. These can get rough- 
ened in the heddles and reed or catch on 
their neighbors in a close sett. I also leave 
spun singles in the grease to increase their 
strength. When you spin a two-ply warp 
thread, remember to consider the relax- 
ation of the twist that will occur with plying. 

Singles and plied yarns for knitting and 
crochet can be much less twisted than for 
weaving. But yarn for garments that will 
receive hard wear should be less fluffy and 
lofty so they won't pill and abrade as easily. 
For hard-wearing boot socks, for example, I 
use the harder britches wool for at least 
one of the singles in a two-ply. Spun fine, 
this yarn won't squash as easily under the 
weight of one’s body, and it mats and felts 
less. You can knit the leg cuffs and instep 
from a softer yarn, but to make almost in- 
destructible socks, the heel, sole, and toe 
should be from a tougher fiber. 

Having my own flock and knowing the 
qualities of each sheep’s fleece so well, I 
can tailor the wool I spin exactly to each 
project. One of my ewes has very fine, ex- 
tremely short staple fleece that mats and 
felts easily. I found that if I could get it off 
her unmatted, I could spin it into a very 
soft yarn, but with little stretch or elastic- 
ity. It has a sheen, more like well-worn silk 
than wool. Since it doesn’t itch, I plan to 
use it to knit lacy winter underwear. 

The runt of my flock is a small wether 
(castrated male). His fleece is very white, 
lustrous, and a good length. I always sneak 
him some extra grain. I spin his wool into a 
superfine cobweb two-ply yarn for lace knit- 
ting. This yarn is also nice and springy, and 
things made from it really hold their shape 
or return to it after washing. 

Right now, I'm spinning a fleece that has 
been in storage for three years with the 
ones from two years ago and the current 
year—all from Ella. I find no difference in 
handling or ease of spinning, despite the 
time in storage. Perhaps the relatively even 
temperature and humidity in my old cedar 
log sauna are responsible. But in the depth 
of winter it goes way below freezing in there. 
Probably a better explanation for the excel- 
lent condition of the fleeces is the great 
care J take in raising and storing my wool.[_] 


Ursula Schramm lives in Hurley, WI, with 4 


dogs, 2 cats, 2 blind pigeons, a pair of uid- 
owed ganders, 23 sheep, and 4 dairy goats. 
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Techniques ofa .- 
~ Womans Tatlor 


Why a woman’s coat cart be 
more like a man’s 






by Katherine Davis 


ailors for men and tailors for 
women share many construction 
techniques, but seldom does one 
tailor build coats for both. Build- 

ih ing a woman’s coat is commonly 
referred to as “soft tailoring.” A woman’s 
tailor strives for a different look than a 
man’s tailor, who achieves the standard tri- 
angular masculine image by building up 
the chest and shoulder area with several 
layers of canvas and wool. In a man’s coat, 
the sleeve cap is basically flat, with only a 
small amount of ease; the collar and lapels 
must hug the neck and chest. The coat 
must have the crisp, sharp look of “hard- 
edge” tailoring. 

Women havea wider choice of coat styles 
than men, and there’s no set silhouette. 
Making a muslin test copy, unusual in men’s 
tailoring, is the best way to ensure that the 
selected style will look good and fit well. 
The muslin shell accommodates weight 
fluctuations during the building process. 
Men are not immune to weight changes, 
but theirs aren’t usually as immediately 
critical to the fit. Women tend to show 
weight changes in the midsection, bust, 
back, upper arms, hips, and thighs. 

The softer fabrics that are frequently used 
in women’s coats adapt readily to the wide 





tweed. Both suits are by Katherine Davis. 


Davis's custom coat (facing page) includes well-fitted, but not built- 
up, shoulders; softly rounded sleeve caps and perfectly set sleeves; 
gently rolled lapels and collars; and bound buttonholes. 


At right, a Donegal-tweed jacket lined with China silk cradles 
swatches of wool, including a Glengarry plaid (in full view). Davis 
likes silk thread because of its strength. Fabric underneath jacket is 


a Harris tweed. 
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=. oS ae my 
Gundel Bowen (above photo, left) wears a gray wool-flannel suit with 
a 12-gore skirt, while Mary Wooldridge (right) ts dressed in 100% wool 


selection of styles and shaping, but most of 
these fabrics need to be underlined in or- 
der to prevent stretching. Underlining is 
never used in a man’s coat, because men’s 
tailors prefer hard-finished outer cloth, 
like worsteds and some wool flannels. The 
weave is dense and compact, which creates 
a hard, smooth finish. I underline the clas- 
sic coats that I make with preshrunk 100% 
cotton batiste or lawn; I cut the underlin- 
ing, using the body pattern pieces, hand- 
baste them to each piece, and treat the coat 
fabric and underlining as one layer during 
the construction. 

The shoulder area of a classic woman’s 
coat is fitted to the shape of the shoulders 
and around the curve of the bust. The lapels, 
collar, and coat and sleeve hems are inter- 
faced with hair canvas to maintain their 
shapes. Pad stitches anchor the hair canvas 
to the outer cloth and, together with steam 
pressing, help establish the roll of the lapel 
and the collar. The amount of roll is dictated 
by the coat’s design. Cotton twill tape fell- 
stitched along the line of the lapel and up 
around the collar stand prevents the roll of 
a lapel from stretching. The sleeve cap of a 
woman’s coat has a soft, rounded look. 

And last, a woman’s custom coat fre- 
quently displays the skill of its maker in 





bound buttonholes. This beautiful detail 
never appears on a man’s garment. 


Select the best materials—I prefer 100% 
wools because they tailor the best. For the 
warmer months, I use a tropical-weight 
wool fabric, generally 7 to 9 oz./yd. Weights 
of 11 to 18 oz./yd. are good for winter. Con- 
sidering the time and labor involved in 
custom tailoring, it pays to buy the best 
fabric you can afford in order to give lon- 
gevity to the garment. Among the best fab- 
rics are British woolens and worsteds, Scot- 
tish and Irish tweeds, and English and 
Italian flannels (photo at right, below). Some 
of the famous tweeds are Connemara, Don- 
egal, Gala (Galashiels), Glengarry, Harris, 
Hebridean, Irish, and Shetland. Harris is 
one of the more popular handwovens from 
Scotland. Donegal, a kind of speckled tweed, 
is another frequently used fabric in wom- 
en’s tailored outerwear. Connemara tweed 
is a brighter version of Donegal tweed. 
Unless woolen cloth has been labeled 
with words such as “ready for the needle,” 
it must be preshrunk. Otherwise, it may 
shrink about an inch per yard. I don’t rec- 
ommend dry-cleaning wool, except for spot- 
cleaning, as it strips the wool of it natural 
oils and dries it out. I use a process that 
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British tailors have used for many years, 
commonly called “London shrinking.” Origi- 
nally, the cloth was brought to a large, 
open field; left overnight for the dew to set- 
tle on the fabric; and walked on the next 
morning to hasten the shrinking. The fol- 
lowing procedure gives the same results. 

Leave the wool folded as it comes off the 
bolt, right sides together, but pull threads 
and straighten the ends. Then baste the 
selvages together. Clip the selvages every 
few inches to allow the fabric to shrink 
without wrinkling. 

Soak a flat sheet in water, wring out the 
excess, and lay it on a clean, flat area. Place 
the folded wool yardage on half of the wet 
sheet and cover it with the other half. Fold 
the sheet and wool in large, loose folds, 
making sure the folds are smooth and un- 
wrinkled. Allow the wool to sit for four to 
nine hours, depending on its thickness. 
Don’t let the sheet and wool dry out; other- 
wise, shrinkage will be uneven. After the 
allotted time, unfold the wool and remove 
it from the sheet. Leave the wool flat for 
another hour or two; then iron with steam, 
using a pressing cloth to avoid shine. 

The softer look in a woman’s coat chal- 
lenges the tailor to figure out how to sup- 
port the fabric. You may have noticed that, 
after only one year, the coat you bought off 
the rack has stretched across the upper 
back, and the lapel droops. Perhaps the 
skirt has stretched across the seat. Under- 
lining prevents these effects in a custom 
coat but should not change the fabric’s ap- 


pearance. In addition to stabilizing the fab- 
ric, underlining allows the tailor to anchor 
small felling stitches and avoid unattrac- 
tive ridges that often appear on softer fab- 
rics at the hem and facing edges. Further- 
more, when the outer cloth is a light color, 
the underlining prevents the tan tone of 
the hair canvas from distorting the true 
color of the coat. 

Interfacing, the inner layer of fabric that 
forms the support structure of a garment, 
provides the shaping needed for the design 
characteristics of the coat. The type of in- 
terfacing is determined by the weight of 
the fabric and the amount of shaping de- 
sired. The most common interfacings are 
tailor’s canvas, tailor’s linen, wigan, mus- 
lin, and sateen. Tailor’s linen is sometimes 
suitable for collar interfacing. Wigan, a light- 
weight, canvaslike cotton, and sateen, a 
firmly woven cotton, may be used as sub- 
stitutes for muslin to interface the back of 
a coat and the sleeve hems and cuffs and to 
reinforce the pockets. 

Tailor’s canvas, in different degrees of 
firmness, is made of natural horsehair or 
goat hair, combined with cotton, linen, wool, 
or rayon. Armo P-1 hair canvas is one of 
the best woven interfacings for women’s 
custom jackets and coats. I use it in the 
collar, lapels, coat front, and sleeve and 
coat hems. It has a softer hand than the 
hymo interfacing used in men’s coats but, 
together with pad stitching and careful 
pressing, provides those qualities needed 
for shaping. Armo P-1 is generally stocked 


Muslin edges on canvas interfacing 


Hair canvas interfacing sewn into 
the seams of collars and lapels makes 
the seamlines too stiff, and it resists 
pressing. There are several ways to 
reduce the bulk and stiffness; I like 
to replace the hair canvas at the seam 
allowances with muslin. 

To make a pattern for the muslin 
strip, first mark the lapel-interfacing 
pattern 2 in. from all pattern edges 
of the front, neck, and shoulders 
(excluding the armhole). If the 
pattern has a shoulder dart, close the 
dart. Draw a line connecting the 
marks, and transfer all pattern 
markings (grain lines, buttonholes, 
lapel lines) to the 2-in.-wide area. Use 
a tracing wheel and paper to cut out 
the 2-in.-wide border from muslin, 
being careful to match the grain 
lines from the original pattern. 

Before attaching the muslin to the 
hair canvas, prepare any darts that fall 
within the canvas. Slash one leg of 
the dart to the point and overlap the 
stitching lines. Stitch on the line; 
then stitch another line about '/ in. 
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away from the first for 
reinforcement. Next, trim the 
interfacing back to the stitching. 
The point of the dart tends to fray, so 
cut a small square of preshrunk muslin 
and machine-stitch the square over 
the point to reinforce it, going around 
all four edges and diagonally across. 
Place the muslin on the same side 
of the hair-canvas interfacing as the 
muslin square; pin carefully. Cut 
away the canvas at the corner of the 
lapel, 7 in. inside the seamline. The 
canvas won’t cause bulk in the corner 
when the lapel is turned. Machine- 
stitch the muslin strip to the canvas 
% in. from the edge (assuming a : 
*s-in.seam allowance) with regular- 
length stitches. For reinforcement, 
place a second row of stitching 4 in. 
away from the first (1 in. from the 
pattern edge). Trim the muslin close 
to the second stitching line and the 
canvas in the front seam allowance 
close to the first stitching line. This 
method takes the place of taping the 
lapel and front coat edge. —K.D. 
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only by large fabric stores, but you can or- 
der it from tailoring suppliers. 

Hair canvas sewn into seams creates bulk 
and resists creasing, so I sew it into only 
the armhole seams and a small portion of 
the underarm seams. I substitute a border 
of preshrunk muslin for the seam allow- 
ances of the canvas to make sure I achieve 
sharp edges for lapels, as explained below. 

To stay the roll line of the lapel and to 
prevent stretching, I apply the “bridle,” which 
is %- to %-in.-wide cotton twill tape. The 
bridle begins at the top buttonhole and ex- 
tends to the point where the collar meets 
the lapel and continues to the center back 
of the collar stand (drawing, facing page). I 
preshrink the tape and then apply it in two 
pieces with small felling stitches. The bri- 
dle Keeps the lapel from stretching and 
from rolling beyond the roll line. 

I prefer silk thread because of its strength 
and shaping qualities and because it doesn’t 
permanently imprint on the fabric when it 
is used for basting. I use sizes 0, 00, and A 
for both hand and machine work. Sizes B 
through F are good for topstitching, hand- 
worked buttonholes, and hand-sewn zip- 
pers. My silk colors include four shades of 
gray, several browns and tans, black, white, 
and cream. When in doubt, I use gray be- 
cause it blends with almost any color. Silk 
thread is expensive and is frequently diffi- 
cult to find. My second choice is either a 
fine-quality, long-staple polyester or 100% 
mercerized cotton. 

(continued on p. 48) 
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Shoulders and sleeves—The area from the 
shoulder to the bust in a woman’s coat 
gently follows the curve of the body; if the 
hollow of the shoulders is built up with 
padding, as is a man’s, it tends to look stiff 
and awkward, a common problem when a 
man’s tailor makes a woman’s coat. For tai- 
loring a classic coat, I recommend using 
the smallest shoulder pads that are needed 
to achieve the intended silhouette and not 
padding up the area in front of the shoul- 
ders. At the first fitting, when the major 
seams of the coat have been basted, I check 
the pitch of the sleeves for distortions. 
Checking the pitch of the sleeve means to 
rotate the sleeve either forward or back- 
ward in the armhole to eliminate any breaks 
or folds that occur in the sleeve when it 
hangs straight, or when the arm is flexed. 
The shoulder and neck seams may also 
need some adjustment at this time. 

The sleeve cap, the area above the notches, 
has more ease than in a man’s coat. Some- 
times the ease is tricky to distribute with- 
out causing it to pucker around the cap. To 
set the sleeve smoothly, I use pins to hold 
it exactly in place, even when stitching. I 
find thatbasting, unlike pinning, still allows 
the two cloth layers to shift. 

To set in the sleeve, first match the shoul- 
der seam, underarm marking, notches, and 
small circles on both the coat and sleeves. 
Then pin at these points exactly on the 
seamline. Divide in half the fullness of one 
side of the cap from the notch to the circle, 
and again from the circle to the shoulder 
point, and pin. Do the same to the opposite 
side. Continue dividing the remaining ease 
in half, holding the sleeve cap face up with 
the edges curved outward over your fingers 
(photo at left, above). The pins should end 
up about “6 in. apart around the cap. 
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After pinning the ease in the sleeve cap 5 aia the ease repeatedly in rhalf (left ), Davis stitches over pins that hold the cap in place (right a 


To stitch the sleeve, I start at the under- 
arm and work around, sewing over the pins 
(photo at right, above). You may occasion- 
ally hit pins, so discard the sewing-machine 
needle when you've finished the sleeves. 
Stitch the seam again '4 in. from the first 
stitching line, between the notches at the 
underarm. Trim the seam allowance at the 
underarm between the notches, close to 
the second stitching line. I never press the 
sleeve area when using this pin method. 

After the sleeve seam is finished, I pre- 
pare a sleeve head or cap lift from lamb’s 
wool or wool flannel. I hand-baste it witha 
lengthwise fold at the armhole seamline, 
with the raw edges extending into the body 
of the sleeve. It supports and helps main- 
tain the rounded shape of the sleeve cap. 


Bound buttonholes—There are several ways 
to make bound buttonholes, but I’ve had 
the most success with the following method 
(drawing, facing page). I can make correc- 
tions and adjustments at any step of the 
process. The procedure described is for a 
buttonhole that’s 1 in. long when finished. 
Before you begin, be sure you've trans- 
ferred all necessary alterations that affect 
buttonhole placement to the cloth. Button- 
holes should be made before the front has 
been permanently stitched to the back. 
Always make a trial bound buttonhole 
on a scrap of the coat’s fabric. Each fabric 
is a bit different, and the results may sur- 
prise you. The button should glide easily 
through the sample. If it doesn’t, extend 
the buttonhole length, or select another 
button. The thickness of the fabric affects 
the length of the buttonhole. A 1-in.-long 
buttonhole, for example, will be “% in. or 
shorter when finished because of the thick- 
ness of the wool. To compensate for the 





loss in length, I extend the buttonhole to 
’% in. beyond the center front. 

Strive for as narrow a finished button- 
hole as your fabric will allow; a narrow but- 
tonhole looks sharp and neat. Make sure 
your guidelines are marked as accurately 
as possible. If a line is even slightly askew, 
remove it and start over again. 

The buttonhole patch, which will form 
the folds of the buttonhole, can be cut on 
the straight or bias grain line. Use bias if 
the fabric ravels easily. For an interesting 
design detail, cord each fold with yarn to 
give it fullness. 

A successful buttonhole is the result of 
accurate sewing and marking. I use graph 
paper to make patches because the grids 
help me to mark the stitching lines accu- 
rately. Cut rectangles that are 2 in. long by 
2% in. wide (4 in. wider than the button- 
hole on each side) from -in.-grid graph 
paper; you need one rectangle for each but- 
tonhole. Cut the fabric wrong side up, us- 
ing the graph-paper pattern. Machine-baste 
two lines through the paper and fabric ¥% in. 
apart in contrasting thread, each 4 in. away 
from the patch center. Remove the paper 
and press the strip toward the wrong side 
on the basting lines. 

Mark the buttonholes on the coat front 
with a “ladder”: Using contrasting thread, 
run a line of machine or hand basting along 
the center front. For a 1-in. buttonhole, 
run a second line of machine basting 1 in. 
away from the center front, toward the in- 
side of the front. To allowfor the thickness 
of the fabric, establish a third line % in. 
away from the centerline, toward the coat’s 
opening. Stitch crosswise lines extending 
beyond the vertical basting on the button- 
hole center. Stitch another set of crosswise 
lines ’4 in. above the buttonhole lines. 
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Center one pressed fold of a patch on the 
top line and hand-baste it in place. Using 
matching thread and short stitches, stitch 
the patch through all layers '4 in. from the 
folded edge, beginning and ending exactly 
at the sides of the ladder. Leave the thread 
ends long; you'll use these later to pull at 
the corners of the buttonhole when ma- 
chine-stitching the ends. Baste on the but- 
tonhole line; then baste and stitch the other 
fold of the buttonhole patch in the same way. 

Flip the front of the coat over and exam- 
ine the interfacing side. The lines of machine 
stitching should be exactly ’4 in. apart and 
end exactly on the outside vertical basting 
lines. This is your chance to perfect the 
buttonhole. If the lines aren’t straight and 
even, remove the stitches and begin the 
process again. When the two lines are per- 
fect, pull threads to the interfacing side 
and tie them, but leave them long. If you 
want to cord the folds, use a blunt needle 
to pass the cord or yarn through each fold. 
Trim the ends even with the patch. 

On the wrong side of the coat front, re- 
move the interfacing from the area of the 
buttonhole, using small, sharp-pointed scis- 
sors. The cleared area should be a rectan- 
gle. Be careful to trim to the corner with- 
out clipping the thread ends. 

On the right side, remove the basting 
and cut only the buttonhole patch length- 
wise through the center. On the wrong side, 
cut the cloth between the parallel rows of 
stitching and diagonally to corners. You'll 
have to work quickly before the triangles at 
the corners fray and unravel. 

Push the patch halves through the slash 
to the wrong side of the coat, tugging at the 
knotted long threads to make neat corners. 
Using your fingers, press and position the 
lips of the buttonhole into place and catch- 
stitch the lips closed on the right side. On 
the wrong side, place a treated press cloth 
over the buttonhole area and steam-press it. 

With the coat interfacing side down, lift 
the coat until you can see the triangles at 
the ends of the slash. Use short machine 
stitches or hand stitching to stitch the tri- 
angles to the patch, again pulling on the 
long threads to line up the triangles and to 
make sure you catch the edges. Trim the 
edges of the patch even; then fell-stitch it 
to the interfacing. After you’ve finished all 
the buttonholes, remove the basting. Turn 
the coat to the right side and, using match- 
ing thread, stitch all four sides of the fin- 
ished buttonhole rectangles with small 
blind stitches to stabilize them. 

On the facing, mark the ends of the but- 
tonholes with pins. Slash the facing between 
the pins, turn under the cut edges, and hand- 
stitch in place behind the buttonholes|_] 


Katherine Davis studied custom-tailoring 
methods with a British master tailor. She 
tailors only for women and gives courses 
in tailoring techniques and patternmaking 
at 802 Janice Dr., Annapolis, MD 21403. 
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ng buttonhole.) 
Cut buttonhole patches from grid paper. 

Baste in contrasting thread 

through paper and fabric. 

Fabric 






2" in. 


Y%-in. gridded paper 
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Remove paper, 
fold on basting, and press. 


| 


Basting “ladder” on coat 


Basting End of buttonhole 
% in. above 

buttonhole line —¥% in 

and on 


buttonhole line 


Stitching patch to coat | 








Baste patch fold to upper basting line. 


Hand- 
baste on 
buttonhole 
line. 





Cut patch through center; 
then slash opening in coat layer. 





Baste folds 
together on 
outside. 
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Faggoting Stitch 
An exploration of negative space with 
a Simple embroidery technique 


by Kitty Benton 


hat is negative space? It’s 
the hole in the doughnut, 
the outline of a missing 
jigsaw-puzzle piece. It’s the 
shape of the view you see through an arch 
or the pattern of the sky you see through a 
break in the foliage. Painters and sculp- 
tors, architects and dancers are all con- 
sciously inspired by the shape of the line 
that separates where something is from 
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where it isn’t. In the realm of clothing, 
negative space must occasionally be rem- 
edied by patches; but necklines, lapel 
shapes, eyelets, laces, and embroidery 
stitches, like the hemstitch and the faggot- 
ing stitch, are all positive uses of negative 
space that enhance other design elements, 
like line or texture. 

Of course I hadn’t thought about any of 
this when I first came across the faggoting 


é oT 





stitch in a book of lingerie techniques. I 
was intrigued by how the simple stitch zig- 
zagged across empty space, binding together 
completely separate sections of a garment 
in a decorative seam. As I began designing 
with faggoted seams, I became more aware 
that my choice of stitches and thread de- 
fined and gave character to the negative 
space in between garment or trim pieces 
(see photo above). 
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Kitty Benton's creations (facing page) often 
feature the faggoting stitch. Benton works 
the stitch ina variety of densities and thick- 
nesses to give different weight to the negative 
space between parts of the design, sometimes 
leaving it as open as possible, as in the bow; 
sometimes underlaying the stitch with sat- 
in, as in the pillow; and sometimes filling in 
the stitch completely by weaving ribbon 
through it, as at the handkerchief edge. 


Faggoting most likely developed from a 
form of hemstitching that bound groups of 
warp threads together after the filling 
threads were withdrawn. (See Threads, No. 8, 
p. 41, for more on drawn-thread embroi- 
dery.) The resulting gathered threads re- 
sembled miniature bundles of kindling 
sticks called faggoting. In modern practice, 
even the warp threads have vanished, and 
the stitch is all that holds the parts together. 

The variations that I’ve explored (draw- 
ings at right) are virtually unknown in mod- 
em sewing and are a synthesis of many 
names and stitches, so I’ve invented names 
for them. These stitches are all easy to ex- 
ecute once you've finished the edges on 
each side of the seam and basted the parts 
in place onto a stitch guide. 


Preparing edges for faggoting—The faggoted 


seam can be a style line that you have cre- 
ated or an actual construction seam. In 
either case, you have to finish the raw edges 
of the seam allowances in some way. I usu- 
ally face small shapes, such as collars, and 
line delicate fabrics, trimming visible seam 
allowances neatly if the fabric is sheer. 
Sometimes I finish the edge with a narrow 
machine-rolled hem ora hand-rolled edge. 
I let the fabric, the seam placement, and 
the spirit of the whole design combine to 
determine the edge finish I choose. 

For a collar with an edge trim of faggot- 
ing and bias tubing, I make a A-in.-wide 
bias tube, press it flat and into shape with 
the seam on the inner edge. Then I reduce 
the collar pieces by *% in., allowing for the 
bias strip and % in. for the faggoting. I cut 
the collar out, following the unaltered pat- 
tern piece, trim % in. from the outer edge, 
and stitch and turn the collar, using the 
standard %-in. seam, so the finished size is 
*¥~ in. smaller than the pattern. 

The handkerchief on the facing page has 
hand-rolled edges around the inner piece 
of linen, but I faced the corner medallion, 
creating a contrast of transparencies and 
covering the wrong side of the floral em- 
broidery. I made two bias-tube strips for 
the outer edges, then wove ribbon through 
one round of faggoting stitches. 


Making a stitch guide—To keep the nega- 
tive space under control during the stitch- 
ing and to help keep the stitching even, 
youneeda guide onto which youcan baste 
the finished parts. To make a stitch guide 
for straight faggoting, draw two parallel lines 
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Faggoting-stitch variations, using a stitch guide 


Basic faggoting stitch 
Basic stitch alternates between top and bottom of stitch guidelines. 


Miniature 


Compress spacing to intensify color. Top stitches are placed between guidelines; 


bottom stitches hit each guideline. 
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Doubles 
Two stitches at each guideline change diagonal angle of thread 
and form small beads of color at seam es 
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Miniature doubles 
Compressing doubles saturates seam with color. Top double stitch 
hits ea ies. double stitch is between guideline. 
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Crisscross uses two threads; they can be different colors. Work one row 
of basic stitch; then work a second row over it in contrary motion. 


Weaving 

Weaving uses three threads. Work one set of loops at top of each stitch bar. 
Work second on bottom edge, spacing loops midway between bars. 

Join loops with final row of faggoting. Center thread can be a different color | 
and much thicker, as it doesn’t have to pass through fabric. 


No 
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Iiustration by Kathyryn Sullivan 


Benton shapes a strip of bias tubing around a finished collar ( top left). She has pinned, then 
basted, the collar to a piece of stuff paper and drawn a stitching guide around the outer edge 
so she can see where to pin and baste the shaped strip (bottom left). Using these %-in.-apart 


markings as guides, she loosely forms the basic faggoting stitch (above). 





on a piece of fairly sturdy paper, as far 
apart as you want the negative space to be— 
usually % in. to 4 in. Butchér paper and 
shelf paper both work well. Mark stitch- 
guide bars between the two lines, also 
spaced in ’4-in. to “%4-in. increments. The 
guide looks like a tiny set of railroad tracks. 
For curved edges, like the collar in the pho- 
tos above, trace around the finished edge, 
being careful not to mark the fabric. Then 
parallel the line 4 in. away, using a French 
curve or drawing freehand. 

Pin, and then baste the finished edges to 
each side of the guide, preshaping curved 
bias strips with an iron. If you’re tempted 
to leave the pins and skip the basting, youll 
experience the boredom of having the floss 
routinely catch on the head of the pins as 
you try to stitch and end up basting any- 
way. One parallel guide serves many uses, 
so you might consider drawing it on Pel- 
lon. For large projects, I secure the whole 
thing to a pressing roll with elastic bands 
and reposition the work as necessary. 


Forming faggoting stitches—After threading 
a needle and knotting the floss, I slip the 
needle into one finished edge from the in- 
side to conceal the knot, coming out exactly 
at a cross mark of the stitching guide. I 
work left to right with the guide positioned 
vertically (as in the drawings on p. 51), 
starting the first stitch a little in front of, 
and outside, the edge, with the needle point- 
ing back toward the next cross mark and 
coming out on the edge exactly at the mark. 
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I keep the thread to the right of the form- 
ing stitch so I get the left-over-right looping 
that characterizes the faggoting stitch. I don’t 
pull the stitches tight; use the stitches in 
the photo at right, above, as an example. 
All the stitches in the drawings on p. 51 are 
slight variations of this basic stitch. 

You can begin and end a faggoted seam 
with a normal knot or backstitch. It usually 
ends up in a crossing seam allowance any- 
way. If you have to start a new thread in 
the middle of your work, make a discreet 
backstitch right beside your last stitch. Run 
the end through a fold in the fabric to hide 
it, and resume stitching the same way. 
When you've finished the seam, block and 
set the stitches, using a little spray starch 
and a steam iron. 


Designing with the faggoting stitch —The fam- 
ous Broadway set designer Ming Cho Lee 
once responded, “What kind of void?” toa 
student who wondered why you couldn’t 
just have a void instead of scenery in the 
theater. You have to learn to think like this 
to have fun with the faggoting stitch. If you 
want to see air in your void, use one strand 
of embroidery floss or silk and space your 
stitches sparsely, as in the bow in the photo 
on p. 50. If you want to dramatize a seam 
with color, use several strands of floss and 
a dense stitch pattern, as I did on the fronts 
of the shorts and pinafore in the photo at 
top left, facing page. Ombre floss in a com- 
plex pattern looks pleasantly like sugar frost- 
ing on a cake, while monochromatic color 


schemes blend into textural designs. Rib- 
bon backing behind the faggoted seam fills 
your void with light. How deep a bite you 
take with each stitch is another design 
choice, but it should be deep enough not to 
pull out and shallow enough not to resem- 
ble Frankenstein stitches. 

The primary area of negative space is the 
distance between the two pieces you plan 
to join. You can manipulate the shape of 
the primary space between strips of lace or 
turned bias if your faggoting is planned as 
trim, much the way negative space is treated 
in Battenberg lace patterns. 

If you're going to embellish a seam, the 
primary space will be a straight line paral- 
lel to the edges of the seam, and the secon- 
dary spaces between the stitches (deter- 
mined by your choice of stitch pattern) will 
be uniform. Even smaller shapes occur in 
the interstices after the thread has passed 
through the fabric and crosses back over 
itself again. The sizes of these tertiary 
spaces will also be uniform in parallel situ- 
ations. When the primary space has been 
manipulated, and the edges aren't parallel, 
all the internal shapes will change too. 

Before I make any decisions, I think about 
what I want the faggoting to accomplish. 
Will it mask a humdrum purpose, such as 
lengthening a skirt, or is it part of the fun- 
damental design? At this point, I try to ana- 
lyze my ideas so that I can organize them 
in a way that will best reveal to someone 
else the beauty that I see. Some design 
choices are obvious; others require a con- 
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One design in three variations (top to bottom, 
above): A strong line is created by thick floss 
in woven faggoting; cross-stitch is mimicked 
by thick floss in double stitch; and a delicate 
two-color effect that also mimics cross-stitch 
is created by light floss in woven faggoting. 


At right, Benton’s faggoted designs include 
an heirloom-lace collar, a round yoke of bias 
strips, and a sampler bonnet that incorpo- 
rates all the stitches shown on p. 51. 


siderable amount of fooling with swatches 
and staring at the wall. 

Test your stitch and floss selections on 
scrap fabric before starting a major project. 
Lift the test off the guide and block it by 
using spray starch and ironing it before de- 
ciding you need to change your guide’s di- 
mensions; some faggoting stitches will ex- 
pand when blocked. If you’ve created a style 
line in an area where measurements are 
critical, such as a collar, you may need to 
compensate for the added width of the fag- 
goted seam so you don’t distort the fit. 

There’s a lovely moment in almost all of 
my faggoting classes when I notice that 
everyone seems to have gotten the hang of 
forming the stitch and handling the cloth 
on its stitch-guide backing. Things quiet 
down, and someone usually starts to hum 
softly as she works. I think it’s a bit of a 
testimony to this unprepossessing little 
stitch that is so easy to make yet can have 
such a variety of delightful effects—all done 
with a little floss and lots of thin air. [_] 


Kitty Benton was the children’s-wear con- 
sultant to Laura Ashley from 1981 to 1988. 
Her children’s-wear designs are available 
from McCall’s patterns. Benton is the au- 
thor of Sewing Classic Clothes for Children 
(1981, $22.50) and Classic Designs for To- 
day’s Active Children (1985, $21.95), avail- 
able from her, along with faggoting pat- 
terns and her Gourmet Sewing® Design 
Letter with Swatches ($12.50 per year), at 
285 W. Bdwy., Suite 440, New York, NY 10013. 
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The Uncommon Closure 


How to button up with everything 
but an ordinary button 


by Lois Ericson 


nusual closures are my trade- 
mark. In fact, an ordinary 
button is normally my last 
choice for a fastener on a 
garment or belt. For me, the closure isn’t 
an afterthought when I’m designing a wear- 
able. I make it an integral part of the whole 
design. When I have a garment in mind to 
make, I think about how to fit together the 
fabric and the closure within the silhou- 
ette to make each seem perfect for the other. 
To put it in one word, what I’m looking for 
when I design are relationships. 

Sometimes I start with an idea, a prob- 
lem to solve, a way to “get the look.” Usually 
this comes from a photo, from a picture of 
a building, from nature, or from some other 
image. Often [ll cut a basic garment shape 
away from the center of a sheet of black 
paper and then move the sheet over an in- 
triguing photo from a book or magazine 
until I’ve isolated a few patterns within the 
opening that suggest internal lines for the 
garment. The cutout makes it easy for me 
to see the patterns in the photo without 
getting bogged down in what the picture is 
actually of. Then I start looking for the per- 
fect fabric and closure for the shapes that 
have inspired me. 

Sometimes it’s a wonderful object look- 
ing for the right setting that gets me started. 
Even the shapes on the fastener-to-be can 
be the point of departure for the design of 
the whole garment. I can repeat the outer 
shape of the object or its surface design by 
stitching lines, by using faced shapes, or by 
stenciling. Maybe the photo image or the 
object has a texture that some fabric mani- 
pulating could repeat. If the object is heavy, 
maybe it needs to be put on a quilted wear- 
able. Even if its rather ordinary, I think 
about ways in which I can make the appli- 
cation more interesting. I try to analyze 
what it is about the item that I relate to 
besides the color. Look carefully at the col- 
lection of objects that you have; maybe 
something that I’ve done in the photos on 
the next few pages will give you a new idea 
for using them. Try designing around those 
objects, looking for new possibilities. Avoid 
doing things the same old way merely be- 
cause it’s easier. 





Buttons—Most sewers have a collection of 
buttons, so that’s a good place to start look- 
ing for uncommon closures. If the buttons 
are flat ones with holes through them, no- 
tice if the backs have more texture or bet- 
ter color. If they do, use them with the re- 
verse side up. Try nonmatching buttons 
that have perhaps the same color, material, 
or size. Are they the wrong color? Then, 
use acrylic paint to coat them or to create a 
design that relates to the print on the fab- 
ric. If the buttons have large holes, consid- 
er using a braid or cord instead of thread to 
hold them in place. Tackthe center of a 6-in. 
piece of braid to the garment, slide the 
braid through the holes in the button, and 
tie it to secure it. Or slide several buttons 
onto the braid, positioning them where de- 
sired and sewing the braid in place. 
Notice how things work. Remember the 
manila envelopes with the two buttons and 
string to wrap them together in a figure 
eight? That’s an idea worth translating into 
a closure. My jacket closure in the top photo 
on p. 58 fastens the same way—with two 
Art Deco buttons and covered cording. 
When there is only one wonderful but- 
ton, and the overall design of the garment 
is going to be rather plain, consider echo- 
ing the shape of the button, or shapes with- 
in it, by stenciling or stamping a design 
from the button onto the fabric, as in the 
photo at top left, p. 59. A stencil can easily 
be cut from an acetate page protector with 
scissors or a blade-type cutter. Fabric paint 
can be applied through the stencil opening 
with a fine sponge or a brush. Stamps can 
also be made with sponge rubber glued toa 
block of wood. For either method, use the 
fabric paint sparingly for the best results. 


Buttonholes—I rarely use machine-made 
buttonholes. Instead, I use a faced hole 
(similar to, but simpler than, a bound but- 
tonhole) or cording sewn along the edge of 
the garment with spaces left to accommo- 
date the buttons. If the button is so unusu- 
ally large thatany buttonhole looks too big 
or so irregular in shape that it is difficult to 
button, I attach a covered cording to the 
opposite side and wrap the cord around the 
button to close the garment. 





To make a faced buttonhole, cut a facing 
1 in. or more larger than the desired button- 
hole. On the facing, draw the shape of the 
hole you want. Place the facing in the ap- 
propriate place on the garment’s right side 
and machine-stitch along the line you drew. 
Cut through both layers inside the stitching 
and clip to the corners, as you'd do to make 
a piped pocket opening. Then turn the fac- 
ing through and press it. You can turn un- 
der the edges of the facing and tack them 
on by hand on the wrong side, or you can 
conceal them under the garment lining or 
facing. On the vest at bottom center, p. 59, 
I put in the buttonholes after facing the 
entire vest, so I stitched through all layers 
and tacked the edges to the garment facing. 

Covered cording sewn on the edge of the 
garment, with spaces left for buttons, sub- 
tly conceals buttonholes. When the gar- 
ment isn’t buttoned, the slits are barely 
visible, and the cording appears to be trim 
on the finished edge. Cover cording with 
bias fabric to match your garment, as de- 
scribed in the drawings on p. 56, or use 
commercial cording available in a match- 
ing or contrasting color. Sew the buttons 
on where you want them. Then, on the fin- 
ished edge of the wearable, handsew the 
cording to the edge of the right side, leav- 
ing slits slightly larger than the buttons 
and in line with them. For added interest, 
make a few overhand knots in the cording 
as you apply it to the edge of the garment, 
remembering to allow extra length in the 
cording for the knots. The knots also make 
turning corners easy. 


Beyond the button—To create an unusual 
closure, I try to look beyond what an object 
is called to see it for what it is, just as I do 
with the photos I use for inspiration. La- 
bels seem to narrow down the item’s po- 
tential for use. Naturally, it’s great to havea 
large collection of treasures from which to 
choose. I have a cabinet (photo, p. 56) full 


Lois Ericson’s short jacket is made perfect 
by her careful play with covered cording, 
suver beads, and decorative knotting. Not at 
all by accident, the large beads are also 
working buttons. 
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Ericson’s earthly treasure—the ultimate button hoard, in the perfect cabinet. 


Covered cording 
(Always make more 
than enough!) 


Cut bias strips generously to fit around cording.. 
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Pin bias wrong side out to second length. 






USing a zipper foot, stitch across cording and bias, then bp corditig to 
other end, being careful not to catch cording. Trim seam close to stitches. 





For a decorative end finish, 
trim off a couple of inches 
of cord; then fold empty 
covering over it, fasten, 
and wrap with matching 
or contrasting thread. 
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Measute off twice the length of bias fom coil Or. “spool. of cording, but dont t cut i it. 








of pieces purchased from antique and sec- 
ond-hand stores or given to me by friends. 
I’ve also found interesting items in stores 
that sell hardware, boating supplies, plas- 
tic supplies, fishing tackle, and electrical 
equipment. The fact is that almost any- 
thing can serve as a closure. 

Bracelets make great fasteners and are 
easy to find in various materials and sizes. 
Sectioned or linked bracelets can be divided, 
and the clasp can be used as the fastener. 
To accentuate a pocket, cuff, or other de- 
sign feature, consider sewing on the rest of 
the pieces as well. One-piece band brace- 
lets of metal, bone, or wood can easily be 
used as closures combined with fabric ties. 


Frogs—Once you start knotting covered cord, 
it’s a short step to making frogs (formerly 
called frogging), the decorative knotting that 
I used in the jacket on p. 55. Lots of materi- 
als lend themselves to corded types of fast- 
eners: braids, trims, rounded leather cords, 
velvet ribbons, thin ropes, etc. Round shoe- 
laces come in many lengths and can be 
dyed easily. Your frog design could be just 
a series of loops stitched in place, any one 
of which could serve as the button loop. 
Small objects or beads can be strung or 
sewn onto the cording. I like toadd frogs to 
long, unknotted pieces of cording, which I 
use to outline, emphasize, or create design 
lines on the garment as a whole. 

The easiest way to start is to make single, 
isolated knots (see drawings, p. 57). You 
can begin by improvising knots and spirals, 
or you can refer to books on knotting for 
more tried-and-true designs. Celtic and Vi- 
king design books are filled with intricate 
knotwork interlacings, as are many old il- 
luminated manuscripts. Nature photogra- 
phy of intertwined vines, grasses, and sea- 
weed is a great source for more freewheeling 
ideas. Knots and frogs can be made to re- 
peat prints or textures from your fabric. 

You can draw your designs on cardboard 
and then pin one end of the cord at a good 
starting place, holding the loops in place as 
you go with little stitches underneath. The 
loose ends can be tucked out of sight and 
tacked down later. Buttons can be beads or 
toggles strung onto the cording, or theycan 
be formed from knots in the cording, but 
two facing loops can form a closure with- 
out buttons, as shown on p. 57. 

This is just a small sampling of the clo- 
sures that are possible. When the flow of 
ideas is combined with a wonderful object, 
there is usually only one solution that is 
just perfect. Have fun sewing! o> 


Lois Ericson is the author of four books on 
designing with textiles, including Design 
and Sew It Yourself: A Workbook for Cre- 
ative Clothing (1983), which contains 
many other interesting ideas for garment- 
making and embellishing. All four books 
are available from Ericson at Box 1680, 
Tahoe City, CA 95730. 
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Making frogs and decorative knots . 
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A gallery 
of closures 


Lois Ericson approaches each of her garment 
designs as an exercise in relationships—how 
to find the best combination of all the elements: 
the fabric, the cut, the colors, the textures, 
and the embellishments, The crowning touch 
is almost invariably an inventive and well- 
chosen closure, like the closures that complete 
the extraordinary garments shown here. Com- 
mon to many of Ericson’s closures is the use of 
Jabric structures—tubes, flaps, and straps— 
instead of thread alone, to hold objects in 
place and together. A manila envelope’s fig- 
ure-eight clasp inspired the two-button and 
cord-tie closure on the cropped jacket above. 
Band bracelets and rings of all kinds are ideal 
for fabric-tie closures, as on the jacket at left. 
Bias strips of striped fabric accent the sleeves 
and hold onto the antique ivory beads that 
close the jacket Ericson wears at right. 





Rubber stampings homemade with fabric paint 
on the garment fabric above mimic the de- 
sign of the antique button. A covered cording 
closure and tiny buttons don't distract from 
the strong pattern at right. A gold-filled watch 
fob ties together the linear elements of the 
taupe ribbed-and-quilted silk fabric below. 


———— 


Instead of buttons and buttonholes, the vest above has two carnelian —chine-made buttonholes, into which fits an Oriental hair ornament. 
rings tied down with fabric strips that fit into faced slots. A faced Additional pairs of buttonholes, out of sight beneath the flap, provide 
flap, with a faced circle cut from it, is centered over a pair of ma- adjustability (above, right). CT] 
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Getting a Perfect Warp 





on Your Loom 


Start from the back to streamline 
and simplify warping 


by Peggy Osterkamp 


eavers rhapsodize about 
the rhythmic pleasure of 
throwing, catching, and 
beating; they talk about be- 
coming part of their looms. Sitting at your 
loom and seeing your cloth grow is undeni- 
ably pleasurable, but by the time you’re at 
the loom ready to weave, most of the fac- 
tors that will determine the quality of the 
cloth and the pleasure you'll have in weav- 
ing it have already been decided. 

If you care about excellent weaving and 
want to have fun doing it, you need to care 
about the preparation—measuring the warp 
and beaming on (winding it onto the warp 
beam)—since many “weaving” problems are 
the result of imperfect warping. Assuming 
your design, thread, sett, and structure 
choices are sound, better warping means 
better, more enjoyable weaving. 

The warping method I use and teach is 
based on techniques that the textile indus- 
try has developed over the last 200 years in 
its search for the most efficient ways to 
manage the two time-consuming steps of 
warping: measuring the warp and beaming 
on. My back-to-front method assures 
smooth beaming on and trouble-free weav- 
ing, not just for industry, but for you too. 

Warping back to front is really a system 
for thread management. Beaming comes 
before threading, which keeps threads un- 
der tension. A thread that can tangle will; 
the only thread that can’t tangle is one un- 
der tension. Since you beam threads on in 
groups, fine threads gain strength from 
each other, and soft ones suffer less abra- 
sion. And the warp passes through the reed 
and heddles only once while youre actually 
weaving, thereby reducing stress and abra- 
sion. Best of all, the back-to-front method 
works for almost every kind of warp, from 
the simplest to the stickiest. 





Measuring your warp—You have two goals 
in measuring your warp: getting all the 
ends in order and making them the same 
length. The weaver’s cross, or lease, keeps 
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the ends in order as you measure them; 
without it, weaving on a loom would be vir- 
tually impossible. If you’re used to warping 
front to back, you’ve always made one cross. 
With my method, you make two crosses— 
one at each end of the warp. The raddle 
cross keeps groups of ends in order for 
beaming on, and the threading cross keeps 
the individual ends in order for threading. 

For your guide string, choose a non- 
stretchy thread in a color different from 
your warp, and tie a loop in it at the begin- 
ning. Measure the guide string to the length 
you want for your warp, knot the string 
there, and then cut it about a foot longer. 

Use the guide string to establish the path 
on your warping board or mill. Ideally, you'll 
have four pegs in line at the beginning and 
end of your board. First establish the length: 
Hook the loop over the first peg and carry 
the string back and forth, ending with the 
knot as close as possible to a peg. If the 
knot falls between two pegs, carry the string 
to the farther peg. Don’t tie the guide string yet. 

Now reposition the guide string at the 
ends to make your crosses (top drawing, fac- 
ing page). Tie the guide string to the last peg. 
If your board has only three pegs in line, 
keep the angle of the warp just beyond the 
crosses as slight as possible. Otherwise, al- 
ternate threads will be of different lengths. 

As you begin measuring your warp, fol- 
low the guide string exactly on the first 
pass. On the return trip, again follow it ex- 
actly, until you get to the threading cross 
at the beginning of the guide string (be- 
tween pegs B and C). At the threading cross, 
make a figure eight by going over the peg 
you first went under and then under the 
peg you went over. Continue alternating at 
the threading cross so that each individual 
end is kept in order. 

Sometimes, as a shortcut, weavers don’t 
make a thread-by-thread cross. You can get 
away With a 2-by-2 threading cross only in 
very short warps—if you measure three 
threads or more at the same time, they'll 
braid up and cause trouble during weav- 


ing. The safest, best, and most professional 
threading cross keeps each individual end 
in its own specific order. 

You make the raddle cross between the 
X and Y pegs almost the same way. But you 
don’t make figure eights on every round 
trip. Instead, you make figure eights with 
%-in. groups of threads (detail above top 
drawing, facing page). For example, if your 
warp has 20 ends per inch, you'll take 10 
ends under, then 10 ends over, peg Y, and 
so on. Notice that as you go around the end 
peg, peg Z, a false cross will form between it 
and peg Y. Don’t mistake it for the true rad- 
dle cross between pegs X and Y. 

The main function of the raddle cross is 
to facilitate spreading the warp in the raddle. 
It also helps you keep count of the ends as 
you measure them out in %4-in. groups. For 
warps with many ends, it’s a good idea to 
use a counting string too. Fold a 10-in. 
string in half and tie it loosely to the guide 
string at the point where the raddle cross 
forms. Then, after every five raddle groups, 
tie the two free ends of the counting string 
loosely around that bundle. Counting bun- 
dles as you wind helps you keep track of 
how many ends you have to go. 

It’s very important to get all your ends 
exactly the same length so you won't en- 
counter frustrating soft spots and tangles 
while weaving. Uniform tension gives you 
ends that are the same length. 

Each yarn you use in your warp should 
come from the same kind of package. 
Whether youre using different colors of 
the same thread or combining different fi- 
bers, all should be on cones, on spools, or 
in balls. If their put-up is different, you 
can’t help but draw the yarns off the differ- 
ent packages with different tension. Yarns 
that come off the package very loosely will 
be longer and can cause lots of frustration 
during weaving. Loose threads tangle, and 
they can sag, preventing a clean shed. 

Don’t wind your warp tightly. The goal is 
even tension, butnot very much of it. Wind- 
ing tightly can cause the pegs to bend in; 
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even a nearly imperceptible bending means 
that each successive warp end will be slightly 
shorter. Keep the warp ends near the base of 
the pegs to help prevent bending. 

Finally, don’t overfill your warping board. 
If threads start to build on the pegs, they 
won't end up the same length. Before that 
happens, tie off the crosses. Remove that 
section from the board, and start another. 
Later, you'll put the sections together for 
the full width. 

Before taking your warp off the board, 
you must secure the crosses. Tie bow or 
half-bow knots around the warp on both 
sides of pegs X and Y, and B and C, as 
shown. Also tie both sides of the beginning 
and end pegs. Use one color to tie all the 
bows on the tops of the pegs and another 
color for the bows underneath them (see 
center drawing). 

Then tie very tight choke ties with a bow 
knot every yard for the length of the warp. 
Tie one about 2 ft. from the raddle cross. 
Choke ties help safeguard against a tangled 
warp. Use a different color from the cross 
ties to avoid the possibility of untying the 
wrong ties later. If your warp is long, you 
can chain it off the pegs. Begin at the thread- 
ing end so that the raddle end is exposed 
for the next step. 


Spreading your warp—The first step in 
beaming on is to distribute the warp in 
the raddle. The raddle (bottom drawing) is 
a simple tool that evenly spreads the warp 
to its full width and keeps it orderly while 
you beam on. If your loom doesn’t have a 
raddle, make one. Just mark %-in. incre- 
ments along the face of a smooth pine board 
2 in. longer than the weaving width of your 
loom. Start measuring in the middle, and 
work toward the ends, leaving about 1 in. 
on each end. Hammer in 1'-in.-long, 
16-gauge finishing nails (heads are optional) 
at each mark so the nails stick out 1 in. or 
more. Later you'll use the ends to clamp or 
tie the raddle to your loom for beaming. 

Temporarily stand or clamp the raddle 
on a table. Put a folded piece of paper over 
the teeth of the raddle to keep them from 
snagging the warp. Then lay the warp over 
the paper with the raddle cross toward you. 
Insert a pair of lease sticks into the raddle 
cross, one on each side of the cross, as 
shown in the bottom drawing. Be sure 
you're working with the raddle cross, not 
the false cross. Tie the sticks together about 
1 in. apart. Place an “end stick” (not an 
apron rod; use a dowel or spare lease stick) 
through the loop at the very end of the 
warp, and tie a string from one end of the 
stick to the other to prevent the warp from 
slipping off. If you don’t, you'll lose the rad- 
dle cross. The end stick must be longer 
than the warp width but shorter than the 
warp beam of your loom. After making sure 
that the lease sticks and end stick are se- 
cure, undo the raddle-cross ties. If your 
warp is in more than one section, put all 
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Group threads in 
raddle cross so 

each cross comprises 
'%in. worth of ends. 


Threading cross will form 
between pegs 8 and C, 
and raddle cross will form 
between pegs X and Y. 
Form threading cross 
with every thread 

and raddle cross with 
%-in. groups of threads. 


Threading 
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crosses with 
bow knots, 
as indicated. 


Spreading warp in the raddile 


Choke () 1. Weight continuous 
tie y end of warp. 


4. Loop string 
over nail heads 
to lock warp 
securely into raddle. 





2. Put a pair of 
lease sticks through 
raddle cross, and tie 
an end stick through 

loop at end of warp. 





Pair of lease sticks 


Raddle cross ° fl 
End stick with string 3. Center warp in raddle; 
then push lease sticks 
close to check for split 
groups or groups out of order. 
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Wnetration by Robert La Pointe 





The raddle is clamped on. top of the castle with the spread warp held securely by a string cap. 
Peggy Osterkamp holds the free end tightly to keep it evenly tensioned, while her assistant 
winds it onto the warp beam (above). 


Having beamed on the warp, Osterkamp is ready to thread it through the heddles. She in- 
serts a pair of lease sticks in the threading cross and suspends it over a broomstick hung 
from the back of the castle to put it at heddle eye height (below). (Photos by Robert Marsala) 
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the sections in order on the end stick and 
into one set of lease sticks. 

Set a heavy book or other weight on the 
warp to keep it in place as you work. Spread 
the warp slightly on the lease sticks. Then 
pick up the end stick and tug lightly against 
the weight. Almost magically, you'll see the 
groups of threads line up, ready to be placed 
in the raddle, one group at a time. 

Make sure the warp is centered. Then, 
starting at one edge and working across, 
drop one whole group of threads from the 
raddle cross, in order, between each pair of 
teeth in the raddle. You can place more 
than one raddle-cross group in a space, but 
never split up groups. 

When the whole warp is spread, check to 
make sure that it’s centered and that it’s 
the right width (a bit wider than you planned 
is okay). Push the lease sticks up close to 
the raddle to check that all the groups are 
in order and none is split. Loop a string 
tightly around the teeth of the raddle to 
keep everything in place (see bottom draw- 
ing, p. 61), or tie the raddle cap on firmly. 


Beaming on—Now your warp is measured, 
tied, and spread to the right width. It’s 
ready to be beamed on. Your goal in beam- 
ing on is to store the threads firmly on the 
warp beam, keeping them all the same 
length, in very flat layers, under the same 
tension, and perfectly parallel. 

First remove the lease sticks from the 
raddle cross. Drawing the warp through 
them while you're beaming on can cause 
broken and stretched threads. Then attach 
your loaded raddle to the loom. It will do 
its job best if you position it as close to the 
back beam as possible, preferably clamped 
or tied right onto the beam. You may need 
to clamp it to a table pushed up behind the 
back beam or onto the castle, but make 
sure the warp is centered on the loom. To 
save steps in beaming without a helper, 
hang the bulk of the warp off the back of 
the loom, but if you have more room to 
work in front, or if the raddle is on the cas- 
tle (top photo) or in the beater, hang the 
warp toward the front. 

Hold the warp at the choke tie nearest 
the raddle and give it several good tugs to 
straighten the threads. This will pull the 
end stick against the raddle and spread the 
warp to its full width. Center the end stick 
on the apron rod and tie them together 
with strong string at the middle and then 
at 3- to 4-in. intervals. Don’t use heavy 
cord, since big, lumpy knots would distort 
the warp as you roll it on. 

As you begin beaming, you'll puta lot of 
tension on the warp, at least more than 
you'll put on it while youre weaving. This 
extra tension is one of the textile indus- 
try’s tricks. It prevents the yarns from bit- 
ing down unevenly into previous layers of 
threads as you wind them onto the beam. 

To puta lot of tension on the warp with- 
out a helper, first anchor the loom to keep 
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it from sliding. Then wind on a short sec- 
tion, one complete turn at most. Stop wind- 
ing. Tension the warp by jerking it hard in 
2-in. sections across the entire width. This 
tightens the warp you just wound onto the 
beam. The first time, start jerking at the 
left edge of the warp. Wind on another 
complete turn and tension across again, 
but begin jerking from the right edge this 
time. By alternating left and right when 
you tension, you'll avoid making one side 
tighter than the other. 

If you have a helper, stand as far away 
from the loom as possible. Hold half the 
warp in each hand and pull as your helper 
turns the warp beam. Think about how taut 
the warp feels so you can keep the tension 
consistent throughout beaming. Resist the 
temptation to move too close to the loom as 
the warp winds on. The farther you stay 
from the raddle, the more parallel you can 
keep the warp threads. And the more par- 
allel the warp threads, the less likely you 
are to have tight or loose spots later. 

If your warp is very wide, one person 
won't be able to keep the threads close 
enough to parallel. You’ll need an extra 
helper so two of you can pull one-quarter 
of the warp in each hand, while the first 
helper cranks the warp beam. 

If your loom has heavy cords attaching 
the apron rod to the warp beam, wind in 
packing sticks with the first one or two 
turns of the beam. Four or five sticks in- 
serted when you begin beaming will pre- 
vent lumps and valleys from forming and 
will help keep all your ends of equal length. 

As you wind on, Keep an eye on the raddle. 
Clear tangles before they reach the raddle 
by shaking out the warp as if it were the 
reins of a horse. Patting the warp with one 
hand while youre tensioning with the other 
helps shake out tangles. For tougher tan- 
gles, draw the tips of your fingers between 
the groups at the raddle (not between indi- 
vidual threads), while you hold the warp 
under tension with the other hand. A very 
sticky warp may need to be cleared like 
this before each turn of the warp beam. 

If a thread is in the wrong group in the 
raddle, it will become very tight, and it may 
have traveled a considerable distance be- 
fore becoming noticeable. Unwind the warp 
until you can release the caught thread. 

Pack in a piece of sturdy brown paper 
after every two or three turns of the warp 
beam. As you build up the smooth layers of 
warp on the beam, the edge threads are 
vulnerable to slipping off. If they slip off, 
they'll be looser and “soft” when you're 
ready to weave. The paper keeps them where 
they belong. Grocery bags are all right, but 
kraft paper is best. Cut it 4 in. wider than 
the width of your warp and about 12 in. 
long (continuous paper is unnecessary and 
cumbersome). Fold in 1 in. on both edges 
so you end up with packing paper that has 
1l-in. extensions of doubled paper on each 
side. The warp winds onto the single layer, 
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while the doubled paper supports the edge 
threads and prevents them from slipping 
off. The simple trick of holding the paper 
taut in the middle between thumb and in- 
dex finger while you wind it on with the 
warp prevents it from crinkling or rolling 
on at an angle. 

Remove the choke ties as you reach them, 
but be extremely careful not to remove the 
threading cross ties. Wind the warp on un- 
til there is only enough lett for threading 
in front of the raddle. You will need a 
length that is equal to the distance be- 
tween the raddle and the breast beam. Re- 
move the raddle. 

Position the remaining warp So it passes 
under the back beam and then over the 
top of it. This is essential to get a shed later. 
The warp should hang between the back 
beam and the harnesses, ready for thread- 
ing. If the bulk of your warp was at the 
front of your loom, it’s probably already 
correctly positioned. If it was at the back of 
your loom, you'll have to rearrange it. 


Threading—To make accurate threading 
easier, remove the breast beam, reed, and 
any other parts of the loom that you can so 
that you're able to get in close to the front 
of the heddles comfortably. Raise the har- 
nesses as close to eye level as possible by 
weighting down the treadles, tying the har- 
nesses up to the castle, or propping them 
up with pieces of wood. Then insert lease 
sticks in the threading cross. Be sure there 
are no twists in the warp between the warp 
on the loom and the threading cross. The 
color-coded ties will help you here. Make 
sure that all the ties on top of the lease 
sticks are the same color. Tie the lease 
sticks together, leaving a 1l-in. space be- 
tween them. Once the lease sticks are tied 
in place and you've checked the cross for 
accuracy, undo the cross ties. 

Most people thread with the warp sup- 
ported horizontally. You'll find threading 
easier if you suspend the warp so that the 
threading cross hangs at eye level. I hang a 
broom handle from loops of string on the 
back of the castle so that it’s level with the 
tops of the raised heddles. Then I slip the 
warp, lease sticks and all, over the broom 
handle (bottom photo, facing page). Adjust 
the cross to heddle eye level, and tie the 
top lease stick to the broom handle to sta- 
bilize it. Now yourre ready to thread. 

Remembering that a thread under ten- 
sion can’t get tangled, keep the warp under 
tension even while you're threading. Cut 
the end loops of a bundle of warps and tie a 
light weight to the bundle while threading 
them. This helps make them easy to pick 
out from the cross. Be careful not to destroy 
the cross as you thread, so draw threads 
alternately from between the lease sticks 
and from under the lower lease stick. I keep 
the lease sticks in as I weave so the cross will 
be there to guide me if I have to replace a 
broken thread or trace a problem later. 


Sleying and tying—Threading complete, 
you're ready to sley the reed and tie on to 
the front apron. Don’t rush; keep your 
threads in order. Ideally, your reed will 
have half the number of dents per inch as 
your warp sett. One thread per dent puts 
too much wear on the threads. More than 
two ends per dent may cause reed marks in 
the finished cloth (washing often removes 
them). Prop the beater and reed upright by 
tying one side to the castle and the other 
side to the breast beam. As you sley, make 
sure that warp ends don’t get crossed and 
out of order—between heddles or between 
the heddles and the reed. 

Bring the front apron up over the breast 
beam. If you're weaving a narrow warp ona 
wide loom, slip off the outer apron cords to 
prevent the apron rod from bending. Pick 
out a 1-in. bundle of threads in the middle 
of the reed. Smooth it to tension the threads 
evenly. Don’t comb them; just draw them 
gently between your thumb and index fin- 
ger. Leave the broomstick in to keep the 
lease sticks level until the middle bundle is 
tied to the apron rod. Then carefully re- 
move it. 

Alternating left and right, gently tension 
1-in. bundles and tie them to the apron 
rod. You'll need to retension and retie the 
middle bundle after you’ve tied a few bun- 
dles on each side. As you tie more and 
more bundles, the apron rod becomes 
more firmly supported, making it hard to 
avoid tying subsequent bundles tighter than 
the first ones. To help keep the tension 
even across the warp, advance the ratchet 
on the cloth beam one click after every few 
bundles. This will tighten up earlier bun- 
dles automatically. 


A final check—When youre all tied on, close 
your eyes, and gently pat across the warp 
with your fingers. All the threads should 
feel the same. But don’t agonize. Retension 
a bundle of warps only if it clearly feels 
tight or loose. Check for mistakes in thread- 
ing or sleying by opening the sheds you'll 
be using. With all the care you've taken at 
every step, there shouldn’t be any. 

I find that warping from the back is faster 
than warping from the front. Certainly, mea- 
suring and beaming well take no longer 
than measuring and beaming carelessly. 
The process merely requires thought, care, 
and a gentle, deliberate approach. Does all 
the attention to detail take the exuberance 
out of weaving? That depends. My exuber- 
ance drains quickly when I have to wrestle 
with broken ends, soft spots, and cantan- 
kerous selvages. Warping carefully the in- 
dustry way, from back to front, will give 
you a beautifully obedient warp and hours 
of pleasurable weaving. LJ 


Peggy Osterkamp of New York City, who 
gives workshops nationally, has taught hun- 
dreds of people to weave. She 1s currently 
writing a book called The Serious Weaver. 
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ircular knitting needles have 
many advantages. Probably the 
main reason people love work- 
ing in the round is that they 
have fewer seams to sew up after they fin- 
ish knitting, but there are other good rea- 
sons. It’s harder for a child to grab a circu- 
lar needle than a straight one and run off 
with it. Also, if you knit while in the pas- 
senger seat of a small car, a circular needle 
doesn’t keep jabbing the car door or driver. 
When I began searching for textured- 
knit directions written for circular needles, 
I discovered that there are precious few. 
However, with a little ingenuity, you can 
convert directions for straight-needle pat- 
terns to circular-knitting directions. 





Preparing the pattern for conversion —Before 
converting a pattern, determine if the odd- 
or even-numbered rows are on the right 
side. Make a swatch on straight needles. This 
will also help when you start your conver- 
sions, since you'll be able to relate the ac- 
tual knitting to the printed instructions. 

Write down every step in this process, 
and begin by copying the original direc- 
tions, one row per line and only one repeat 
of the pattern. Be sure to write down the 
“end whatever” part of the directions, as 
you would if you were knitting only one re- 
peat of the pattern. Although the logical 
place to note the beginning and end of a 
pattern repeat might seem to be between 
the asterisks, they aren’t always placed at 
the same point from one row to the next in 
the pattern, so don’t jump to conclusions 
about how the pattern works yet. 

Next, recopy the right-side rows from left 
to right, just as they appear in the original 
instructions. But write down the wrong- 
side rows from right to left, copying in the 


Marilyn Moss knits seamless garments with 
complicated-looking textured-stitch patterns 
in the round. She translates wrong-side pat- 
tern directions to their right-side equivalents. 
(Photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 


Steps in conversion 
First copy repeat and “end” of pattern. 


Multiple of 7 sts+2 


Row 1 (right side): *P2, k3, k2tog, yo*, end p2. 


Row 2: *K2, p1, yo, p2tog, p2*, end k2. 
Row 3: *P2, k1, k2tog, yo, k2*, end p2. 
Row 4: *K2, p3, yo, p2tog*, end k2. 
Row 5: *P2, k5*, end p2. 


Row 6: *K2, p5*, end k2. 
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reverse order. Begin with the “end what- 
ever” stitches. Then draw arrows from each 
stitch on a lower row to the stitch in the 
row above into which it gets worked, and 
circle the “end whatever” stitches. These 
are the same as the “plus y” stitches added 
to any pattern multiple. The conversion ex- 
ample below illustrates this process clearly. 
Rewriting the wrong-side rows and draw- 
ing the arrows may seem like a lot of extra 
work, but it cuts down immensely on the 
confusion that might arise when you're 
making the conversions. The only time I 
don’t make this diagram is when all of the 
wrong-side rows are knit or purl stitches in 
very obvious places, such as the purl wrong 
side on a cable stitch. 


Converting the pattern—After you know 
which is the right side of your pattern and 
which stitches get worked into which other 
stitches, you’re ready to begin the conver- 
sion process. If you’re planning to use the 
pattern completely around the garment, you 
must change “multiple of x plus y” to “mul- 
tiple of x plus nothing.” The “plus y” stitches 
are for a border on each side of the pattern, 
so when you knit in the round, you don’t 
want them. When preparing your diagram, 
make sure that you mark the “plus y” or 
“end” stitches so they'll be easy to elimi- 
nate later. If you’re planning to use the pat- 
tern as a vertical section on the garment, 
you'll probably want to include the border 
areas to set one pattern off from another. 

As you write out the new directions, the 
right-side rows remain the same, minus 
the “plus y” stitches, if you’ve decided to 
omit them. You can begin your directions 
at any point within the pattern, but if you 
start with a solid area, you'll avoid awk- 
ward, lacy stitches at your change-of-round 
point. Just don’t omit any of the pattern 
stitches. Refer to the conversion chart on 
p. 66 to get the right-side equivalent for 
each wrong-side stitch. Simply substitute 
the equivalents in the same order that 
you've written the wrong-side directions. 


Next, invert wrong-side rows, writing 
directions from right to left, and draw 


arrows to show how stitches are related. 


Circle “plus y” or “end” sts. 


Row 1: P2, k3, k2tog, yo,(p2. 







Row 2: K2, p2, p2tog, yo, p1\k2 


Row 3: P2, k1, k2tog, yo, k2,/p2 


nt 


| Row 4: K2, p2tog, yo, p3,/k2. | 


| it N\thyt 
| K5 


Row 5: P2, p2. 


M wrt | H 


Row 6: K2, p5, k2. 


When you've completed your conversions, 
you'll need to work a gauge swatch. Knit- 
ting done in the round, only on the right 
side, results in a slightly different gauge 
than knitting worked back and forth on 
both sides. You can use double-pointed nee- 
dles to make a small cylindrical swatch. 
Three repeats of the pattern often work 
well, since you'll have complete patterns 
on each needle. The disadvantage of a cy- 
lindrical swatch is that it may be difficult 
to measure accurately unless you put more 
repeats on each needle. 

Making a flat swatch on circular needles 
is quicker and more reliable when I use 
this method: Cast on a sufficient number 
of stitches, and knit one row to give your- 
self a firm base. Include the “plus y” border 
stitches for an edge on this flat swatch, 
even if you won’t be using them in your 
garment. Then work the first “round” of 
your new pattern directions. At the end of 
the round, cut the yarn and slide the work 
around to the other end of the needle to 
start the next “round.” Each “round” be- 
gins with the same stitch, and you always 
have the right side of the knit fabric facing 
you. To reduce the number of cut threads, 
pull out enough yarn to work the second 
“round” and other even-numbered “rounds” 
from the middle of the strand toward the 
tail. Then, when you push the swatch around 
to the other side of the needle, work the 
third “round” and other odd-numbered 
“rounds” from the middle of the strand 
(where you began the previous “round”) to- 
ward the ball. Cut the yarn at the end of each 
odd-numbered “round.” This leaves all loose 
ends on the same edge of the work. If nec- 
essary, adjust your gauge by changing the 
needle size so unbroken patterns go around 
your garment’s circumference. 


Knitting the garment—Once you've worked 
out the conversions and gauge, you're ready 
to begin your garment. This technique is 


good for skirts, dresses, and sweaters. You 
can design your own sweater in the round 


Translate wrong-side rows to right-side 
equivalents, using chart on p. 66, and 
eliminate “plus y” or “end” stitches. 
Rnd 1: P2, k3, k2tog, yo. 

Rnd 2: P2, k2, k2tog, yo, k1. 

Rnd 3: P2, k1, k2tog, yo, k2. 

Rnd 4: P2, k2tog, yo, k3. 


Rnd 5: P2, k5. 


Rnd 6: P2, k5. 


Conversion chart 


Wrong-side stitches f } mT 





P (purl). 
K (knit). 


| Right-side equivalents 


K (knit). | 
P (purl). 


Pb (purl in back). Kb (knit in back). 


| Kb Aknit i in back). 


Increases 


Pb (purl in back). 





Pp into back aad front. K into front and back. 


K into back and front. 
P into front and back. | 


| P into front and back. 


K into back and front. 





K into front and back. 

Yo (yarnover) 

Decreases 
P2tog. 

| P2togb. 







SI k psso. 
P3tog. 
K3tog. 


P2tog pnso (pass next st over). Work: P2tog, sl 


next st to RH needle k-wise, replace on LH nee- 

dle in new orientation, replace p2tog on LH nee- 

dle, pass sl st on LH needle over p2tog, transfer 
 p2tog back to RH needle. 


| S| k2tog psso. | P2tog pnso. | 


Twist stitches 


Cross L, knit (skip Ist st, k 2nd st in back, k ; 


skipped st in front, slip both sts tog to RH nee- 
dle). Alternative method: Skip 1st st and k 2nd st 
in back, k2togb skipped st and 2nd st, slip both 
sts to RH needle tog. 






Cross R, knit (skip 1st st, k 2nd st in front, k 
skipped st in front, slip both sts tog to RH nee- 
dle). Alternative method: K2tog, leaving sts on LH 
needle; insert RH needle from front between 2 
sts and k 1st st again; sl both sts from needle 


Cross R, purled. 





P into back and front 


| Cross L, purled. 






Yo (yarnover). | 


K2tog. | 


Si k psso (slip, knit, pass slip st over), or work 
SSK (slip, slip, knit 2 slip sts together). 


| P2togb. 
K3tog. 
P3tog. 


Sl k2tog psso. 









Cross L, purled. 






Cross L, knit. 
Cross R, purled. 





Cross R, knit. 





Moss checks her pattern conversion by SOM the original swatch (left) knit back and 
forth with the new one (right) knit in the round. Her flat-swatch technique allows her to knit 
only on the right side and keeps all the cut ends on one edge. 
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by using Elizabeth Zimmermann’s percent- 
age system (Threads, No. 7, p. 47), Jean 
Dickinson’s method for a top-down raglan 
(Threads, No. 16, p. 28), or B. Borssuck’s 
technique for a designer raglan (Threads, 
No. 21, p. 58). Raglan sweaters are the easi- 
est to knit completely in the round because 
all the parts—yoke, sleeves, and body—lend 
themselves to this type of construction. 

You can convert a straight-needle pat- 
tern to circular knitting by working the 
front and back together, minus the edge 
stitches, up to the armholes. You can work 
shaping with a knit-in steek (Threads, No. 8, 
p. 44), or you can redesign the upper body 
with raglan shaping. Work the body up to 
the underarms; then knit each sleeve up to 
the underarm. You may have to lengthen 
or shorten the body a little so that it ends 
at the same place on the pattern as the 
sleeves. Place the completed parts on stitch 
holders until you’re ready to connect the 
sleeves to the body. 

You can avoid seams entirely by binding 
off the sleeve and body underarm stitches 
together. Work one round more of the pat- 
tern on the sleeves than on the body. When 
you get to the point in your garment body 
where you would normally bind off for the 
underarm, bind those stitches off together 
with the corresponding sleeve stitches. On 
the next round, knit in the remaining sleeve 
stitches from their holders. If you decide 
that you would rather work regular bind- 
offs and sew the underarm seams later, 
work the sleeves and the body to the same 
pattern round. 

To shape a round neckline, figure out 
how many inches higher than the front 
neck you want the back neck to be, and 
convert this number to rounds. When you’re 
one round short of where you want the 
front-neck edge to end, begin shaping. Work 
from the beginning of your round across 
the front-neck edge for as many stitches as 
rounds you'll be doing. Turn and slip the 
first stitch, and work the remaining front- 
neck edge stitches. Continue across the 
back, and work the same number of front- 
neck edge stitches on the other side. Turn 
and slip the first stitch. Continue short- 
rowing in this way, working 1 st fewer on 
each side of the front-neck edge, turning 
and slipping the edge stitch. Remember 
that when you knit short rows, every other 
row will be wrong-side stitches, so you may 
need to consult the original pattern. After 
you've worked the number of short rows 
you calculated, the back will be the desired 
number of inches higher than the center 
front, with the front-neck edges curved 
down to the center. Knit one complete 
round. Then finish the neck edge with rib- 
bing or whatever you desire. LJ 


Marilyn Moss of Lincoln, NE, says that 
this technique has given her a new sense 
of freedom and innovation, and she urges 
continued experimentation. 
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Tami 


the Beast 


Learning to live with 
a knitting machine 


by Judith Duffey 
© t was distinctly not love at first 

_ sight. My initial brush with a knit- 
>) ting machine, waving its fragile and 
' , threatening antennae, prompted me 

We to give it a wide berth for a long 
time. Hundreds of tiny hooked wires looked 
like lots of disasters waiting to happen. 

Not until I had to take a machine-knitting 
workshop as part of the diploma in textiles 
at London University’s Goldsmiths’ College 
did I realize that this intimidating monster 
was not only quite tamable but that it could 
be the friendliest of beasts and, even more, 
a unique sculptural tool. 

Once past the first few frustrating days of 
having the weights drop on my toes and 
the knitting disappear at regular intervals, 
I was hooked. I suspected that this was a 
remarkable device, whose three-dimensional 
possibilities had been largely neglected. 

I didn’t begin by making a garment; I ex- 
perimented to see what effects I could get. I 
had no rules, so I didn’t know when I was 
breaking any. I learned no traditional ter- 
minology and was surprised to learn later 
that what I was doing is called “short-rowing.” 
Tension swatches were a mystery. Patterns 
and punchcards? I hadn’t a clue. 

This approach has, of course, both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Free experi- 
mentation, without the tyranny of do’s and 
don’ts, can be liberating, but it can also 
leave some yawning technical gaps. To this 
day, I’ve not made what I would calla “real” 
sweater, and [m a bit timid about trying. 

My techniques are very simple. I work on 
the Brother 230, a basic, large-needle (9mm) 
machine, mainly because it’s easy to see, 
and I can use many interesting yarns. Though 
I’ve since acquired the luxuries of punch- 
cards and ribbers, I still work almost exclu- 
sively on the simple, single-bed machine. 
Any machine with a holding mechanism, 
which enables needles with yarn loops on 
them to be positioned to hold the yarn so 
they won't knit, can be used forthis kind of 
work. Most inexpensive lightweight machines 
have this capacity. 
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The basic form-—I use variations of one ba- 
sic form, which I call the pocket or pointed 
sock heel. It looks like two triangles of knit 
fabric joined on two sides. I make it by de- 
creasing each row in turn on the ends with- 
out removing any stitches from the nee- 
dles: I place the last needle on the side 
opposite the carriage into holding position; 
I knit the row, repeating until only one 
stitch remains. Then I reverse the process, 
bringing the needles back into action, row 
by row from the center out, until all the 
stitches have been knit. It’s important to 
start with an odd number of stitches and to 
wrap the working yarn around the last nee- 
dle in holding position so no holes are 
formed, as shown in the top photo on p. 68. 
The result is a 45° triangular pocket. 

If you reverse the process before you've 
decreased to a single stitch, you can vary 
the shape of the “point” of your pocket. For 
example, leaving 3 sts gives a rounded tri- 
angle; leaving 5 sts gives a shallow curve, as 
shown in the top drawings on p. 68. 


Altering and combining shapes—You can 
vary the shape of the triangular pocket by 
changing the number of needles put into 
holding position at one time. If needles are 
held in sets of two, the shape of the trian- 
gle produced is flatter. With sets of three, 
the shape is flatter still. 

In the same way, you can make the shape 
of the triangle tall and narrow by knitting 
two rows for each needle put into holding 
position and wrapping each needle twice. 

By combining holding routines for shap- 
ing pockets, you can produce additional 


Judith Duffey (top right) has the knitting- 
machine beast eating out of her hand. She 
has knit a series of sock heels, beginning 
with an alternate-needle cast-on and end- 
ing with the yarn tail threaded through the 
stitches on the needles. After removing the 
piece and flattening it, she shows how to 
gather the ends (bottom photo) to make a 
heart shape, the basis of many forms. 
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The key to Duffey’s technique 1s short-rowing. 
For a basic 45° sock heel, or pocket, shape, 
Duffey short-rows, decreasing 1 st each row 
untu one needle remains knitting; then she 
reverses the process until all needles are knit- 
ting. She’s careful to wrap the last held stitch 
to prevent holes from forming. 





The basic form 






45° pocket 1 st remains. 
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Altering triangle shape 
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Unequal decreases front and back 
Hat or leaf A a’ Reverse by Heart 
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Alternate- 2 sts 
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leaf shape remain; 
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loose threads. reverse. 
Knit 45° pocket. 
Knit two more 
shallow pockets. 
Sequences Folded heart 
<a Repeat 
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The snake was knit all in one piece. It’s a series of closed pockets with 
ridges between each pocket. Duffey created the bias effect by decreas- 
ing on one side while increasing on the other. 


shapes. For example, if the needles on the 
right side are brought into holding posi- 
tion one at a time, and the needles on the 
left side are brought into holding position 
in sets of two, an asymmetrical pocket is 
formed. With this technique, shapes can 
be very precisely controlled, as you'll soon 
discover in your own experiments. 

The pockets can also be manipulated. If 
the 45° pocket is opened up and flattened 
again so that the edges become the center 
front and back, similar to the squash fold 
in origami, the form changes. It becomes a 
diamond shape, with the stitches running 
parallel to the contour of the shape instead 
of perpendicular to it. 

This effect becomes even more interest- 
ing if the front and back of the pocket are 
made with unequal numbers of rows. If, 
for example, you knit the first surface by 
holding single needles on each row and 
bringing the needles back into action in 
pairs on the return, the result will be a 
pocket with unequal surfaces. When opened 
and reflattened, it forms an asymmetrical, 
curved shape, rather like a gnome’s hat. 

If you begin with an alternate needle 
cast-on and then cast off the pocket by 
threading the loose end of the yarn through 
a tapestry needle and running it through 
the loops on the needles, you can pull both 
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Graduated pockets manifest themselves in delightful hats when coup- 
led with ridges, as in Duffey’s “Warrior Chicken.” The main sections 


were knit separately, then assembled. (Photos by Duffey) 


threads to gather in the ends, making a 
curved, leaflike shape. 

If you add two or three shallow pockets 
to the beginning and end of a symmetrical 
pocket and gather the ends with the loose 
threads, you'll have a heart shape when it’s 
flattened, as shown in the bottom photo on 
p. 67 and the drawing on the facing page, 
center. The lines of stitches running along 
the contour repeat the heart shape. 


Sequences— Pockets can follow one another 
in sequence. My earliest experiments were 
hats that grew out of simple multiplica- 
tions of the pocket form. I repeated the 
symmetrical pocket with several rows of 
plain knitting between each, forming one 
large strip. This led naturally to a variation 
that was a sequence of progressively smaller 
pockets. The similarity of this knitting to 
the spiky punk hairdos then popular in 
London suggested a center row over the top 
of the head. I pinned the piece to a head 
form, played with the graduated pieces, and 
filled in the spaces with some knit ridges 
and tuck-stitch semicircles. What emerged 
was a peculiar headpiece that resembled a 
cross between a slightly demented chicken 
and an early Anglo-Saxon helmet. It be- 
came, inevitably, “Warrior Chicken” (photo, 
above right). 


For another hat, I made pockets of differ- 
ent colors in the same strip, but instead of 
letting the pockets fall open, I closed them 
by hanging the first row of stitches onto 
the needles that held the last row of stitches 
and knitting them together as one (bottom 
photo, facing page). Contrasting ridges, 
which I made by hanging the first row of a 
segment of plain knitting onto the last row 
and knitting them together, separate the 
closed pockets. 


Pushing the limits—Almost all of my knit 
work is builtfrom combinations of open or 
closed pockets, assembled in collage fash- 
ion around a head form or dress form. 

I made my first complex pieces, the “Sheep 
in Wolf's Clothing” and the “Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing” (back cover), for an exhibition in 
Japan sponsored by the publishers of Nuhon 
Vogue and the British Wool Marketing 
Board. Solving the problems of how to make 
a sheep and a wolf led to new discoveries 
about the formal possibilities of the pocket 
techniques I'd already developed. 

I built the ram’s horns from graduated 
shallow pockets with ridges at regular in- 
tervals. I discovered that by gradually mov- 
ing the whole piece of knitting from one 
side of the bed to the other (increasing on 
one side and decreasing on the other at 
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The shawl sweater has shallow pocket sleeves, flattened pocket ruffles the neck, lots of 
ridges, and edges that have been finished with the cable technique explained below. Tubes 


interlace the loose pocket flaps in the back. 


Cabled edging NAA RA : 
YANAN ss SRO 





regular intervals), while pocketing and 
graduating, I could build in a spiral curve. 
The resulting fabric is on the bias and 
tends to curve in on itself. 

Much of the wolf’s appearance probably 
came unconsciously from my fascination 
with the repeated patterns and rich embel- 
lishment on Romanesque sculpture. But I 
was especially eager to find a way to build 
solid sculptural forms without stuffing them. 
I prefer to let the forms create their own 
stability. By piling up the graduated pockets 
in tight layers, I developed a form whose 
structure creates its own solidity, yet is 
flexible, rippling, and wonderful to handle. 

A logical and literal extension of that 
idea was a 6-ft. snaky sequence of graduated 
closed pockets and ridges knit on the bias 
to produce a built-in spiral (left photo, p. 69). 
The finished piece clings to the body and 
coils around it in infinitely changeable ways. 
In another purely sculptural piece of simi- 
lar structure, I started the pocket the full 
width of the needle bed and gradually 
changed to shallower pockets, ending in a 
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With carriage on right (COR), needles set to 
», holding position (HP), hang edge of fabric. 
: Bring 1st 3 needles on right (1, 2, 3) 
into working position (WP). 


*Knit 12 rows on needles 

1, 2, 3, ending COR. 

Use 3-prong tool to move sts from needles 
1,2, 3 under 4, 5, 6 to rehang on 7, 8, 9. 
Put needles 1, 2, 3 out of action. 


Manually knit back needles 6, 5, 4, 
leaving them in WP. ** 

Repeat from * to **. The 3-st-wide 
strips will curl into cords. 


single ridge. This flexible, cushionlike shape 
curved to become the body of a nameless 
creature with long, coiling tentacles stretch- 
ing out from the body. My monster machine 
was beginning to reproduce itself. 

When you experiment with this kind of 
shaping, be patient. While the machine is 
often praised for its speed, this process 
takes time, and the shapes grow slowly. 

While perhaps absurdly complex in ap- 
pearance, a recent piece, “Astrological Ar- 
mor” (photo, facing page), is made from the 
same simple pocket shapes. The Astrologi- 
cal Man appears in Gothic manuscript illu- 
mination, illustrating the tradition that 
every part of the body is ruled by a particu- 
lar sign of the Zodiac. The figures are usu- 
ally shown as naked bodies with the astro- 
logical symbols uncomfortably pasted on, 
but one especially charming 13th-century 
version shows the ram (Aries) settled gen- 
tly on top of the head, and the bull (Tau- 
rus) snuggling around the throat it rules. 
Prompted by this engaging image and en- 
couraged by my astrologer husband, I em- 


barked on the slightly ridiculous, but fasci- 
nating, problem of knitting a garment 
containing all the signs of the Zodiac, with 
each sign placed next to its appropriate ter- 
ritory. It was, of course, an excuse for an- 
other set of spiral horns. 

I made each sign separately. On the basis 
of detailed drawings of the natural shapes 
of crabs, scorpions, and the human body, I 
broke down each sign into the simple vari- 
ations on pocketed shapes. In the process, 
I discovered additional ways of manipulat- 
ing the curved pockets to mimic the subtle 
natural shapes of animal and human bod- 
ies. Folding the heart shapes, for example, 
provided a long, narrow, curved, leglike 
shape with considerable stability. Doubling 
the shapes by inserting several plain rows 
of knitting between the front and back of 
the pocket provided a whole new vocabu- 
lary (see bottom drawing, p. 69). 

Some elements presented a particular 
challenge. The Virgo face went through 
weeks of transformations, resembling first 
Ronald Reagan, then an old Maidenform 
ad. By modifying shapes, I finally was able 
to create a satisfactory profile. The failures 
occupy a place of honor as reminders about 
patience and perseverance. 

Further adaptations of the pocket se- 
quence and the flattened pocket are possi- 
ble. Enlarged versions of the basic pocket 
variations can be starting points for gar- 
ments. For instance, a delightful and sim- 
ple curved woolly hat can be made from 
one large unequal pocket with ridges added 
at both ends and in the middle. 

A pocket sequence, flattened, will pro- 
duce a doubled fabric with mitered cor- 
ners. Loops can be knit and interlaced at 
the edges, as explained in the drawing at 
left. A graduated pocket sequence can be 
flattened and stretched out toforma ruffle. 
These techniques are combined in the shawl 
sweater in the photo at left. Shallow pock- 
ets and ridges form sleeves. A flattened 
pocket sequence becomes a ruffled collar 
or lion’s mane (detail photo, facing page). 
Closed pockets are interlaced together for 
rich textural interest in the back. However 
complex, the shapes all evolve from one 
basic form: the humble sock heel. 

Tamed and befriended, the knitting 
machine is transformed from threatening 
apparition to cooperative pet and workhorse, 
a genuinely creative partner. We all know 
its patterning capabilities and admire its 
timesaving speed. But it is also an inven- 
tive sculptural tool; this side of its person- 
ality deserves to be better known and more 
fully explored. Its possibilities are only as 
limited as your willingness to experiment, 
play, and perhaps even bend a rule or two. 
And do let it have its own way occasionally; 
it may surprise you. LJ 


Judith Duffey, born in Ashtabula, OH, studied 


art history at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and now lives and works in London. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
June/July issue (available May 15) 1s March. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. Fiber Connection, art- 
work by local artists, May 5-June 3. N. Center, Mesa. 
Quilts by Leslie Carabas, Apr. 5-28. Memorial 
Union, Arizona State University, Tempe. 


CALIFORNIA: Textile Arts Council. Textiles in 
Southeast Asva (lecture), May 6. M.H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. Bas- 
kets & Nets, Joanne Segal Brandford, till Apr. 30. 
Landmark Bldg. A, Fort Mason, San Francisco. 

New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Silver 
Thimble Quilt Challenge, Apr. 8-May 3; Musical 
Quilt Show, May 5-31. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 


ILLINOIS: DuPage Textile Arts Guild. Fiber 
Works ‘89, Apr. 3-21. Triton College, 2000 Fifth 
Ave., River Grove. 

Evanston Art Center. Textiles of Ani Afshar, 
May 20-June 21. Center for the Visual Arts, 2603 
Sheridan Rd., Evanston. 

Barrington Area Arts Council. Quilt exhibit, 
June-Aug. BAAC, 104 W. Main, Barrington. 


INDIANA: Fabric Church Banners of Jill Kluth, 
till Apr. 23. Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 
Patrick King Contemporary Art. Recent 
Master Embroideries, by Tom Lundberg and 
Anne McKenzie Nickolson, Apr. 14-May 20. 
PKCA, 427 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis. 


MARYLAND: Walters Art Gallery. Medieval 
Clothes Horse, till Apr. 9; Woven Siks from Central 
Asia, till Apr. 16. 600 N. Charles, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Art Complex Museum. Bas- 
ket Exhibition, till June 25. 189 Alden, Duxbury. 
Wenham Museum. Rag rugs by Claudia Mills, 
Apr. 29-May 14. 132 Main, Wenham. 

New England Quilt Museum. Quilts by Gwen 
Marston, Joe Cunningham, till May 7; contempo- 
rary quilts, May 10-July 9. 256 Market, Lowell. 
Worcester Historical Museum. Needlework 
Show, Apr. 28-May 14. Salisbury Mansion, 40 High- 
land, Worcester. 


MONTANA: Montana Centennial Quilt Ex- 
hibition, Apr. 6-June 25. Montana Historical So- 
ciety, 225 N. Roberts, Helena. 


NEBRASKA: Plainsman Museum. Mary 
Ghormley’s quilts, Apr. 2-80. 210 16th, Aurora. 


NEW YORK: Cooper Hewitt Museum. Decorative 
Arts & Design in France, till July 16. 2 E. 91, NYC. 
Great American Quilt Festival 2. Winning quilts 
from Memories of Childhood, Apr. 26-30. Pier 92, 
W. 57th & Hudson River, NYC. 

Fashion Institute of Technology. Jocks and 
Nerds, men’s style in the 20th century, Apr. 4- 
May 6. 227 W. 27th, NYC. 

New York State Museum. Knots and Nets, till 
July 16. Empire State Plaza, Albany. 

HoltHaus Fiber Art. Making Light with Fiber 
Art, Apr. 29-May 6. 7 Irma Ave., Port Washington. 
School of Visual Arts, NYC. Beyond Craft: A 
Celebration of Creativity (see “Notes,” p. 12). 


NORTH CAROLINA: Salem Fine Arts Ctr. Fi- 
ber Art in the ‘90s, April. Salem Coll. Winston-Salem. 


OHIO: Fine Arts Assn. Quiltmaking, Apr. 23- 
May 13. 38660 Mentor Ave., Willoughby. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of Greater Cleveland. 
Themes and Threads IT, Apr. 10-23. John Carroll 
University, University Heights. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 


Designed to Wear, May 16-25. 8245 S.W. Barnes 
Rd., Portland. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia Guild of Hand 
Weavers. Weaving in the USA, Apr. 2-May 26. Cli- 
veden, 6401 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Shippensburg University Fashion Archives. 
Wedding Finery, Apr. 9-30. Harley Hall, Ship- 
pensburg University, Shippensburg. 


TEXAS: Contemporary Handweavers of Hous- 
ton. Beyond Tradition, Apr. 3-28. Two Houston 
Center, 909 Fannin, Houston. 


UTAH: Mary M. Atwater Weavers’ Guild. Fi- 
ber show, till Apr. 16. Utah Museum of Natural 
History, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. Weaving 
by Rebecca LeCavalier, May 12-June 17. 38 W. 
200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: DeWitt Wallace Decorative Arts 
Gallery. Textiles from the Private Collection of 
Cora Ginsburg, till Sept. 4. Colonial Williamsburg. 
Potomac Craftsman Fiber Glry. Wind, Waves 
& Wanderings (nautical art), May 23-June 25. 
Torpedo Factory Art Ctr., 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 
Sylvia Design and Yarn Works. Neck Charmers, 
Apr. 10-29. SDYW, 104 S. Columbus, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Women and Their Quilts, 
Apr. 28-May 14. Fort Walla Walla Museum, Myra 
Rd., Walla Walla. 

Spokane Fall Needlework Guild and NSCAE. 
A Stitch in Time, Apr. 20-May 14. Cheney Cowles 
Memorial Museum, W. 2316 First Ave., Spokane. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Textile Museum. Eagles 
to Roses in Chichicastenango Textiles, till Apr. 30. 
2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 


TOURS 

Fiber Arts Tour/Ireland & Scotland, June 20- 
July 5. Payment: 45 days before tour. CSI Travel, 1325 
Howe Ave., Sacramento, CA 95825; (800) 638-0152. 
Peru/Bolivia Weaving Trip, July 5-17. Payment: 
60 days before tour. Holbrook Travel, 3540 N.W. 
13th, Gainesville, FL 32609; (800) 451-7111. 
Australia Arts and Crafts and Textiles Tour, 
July 31-Aug. 17. Payment: 60 days before tour. 
Holbrook Travel (see above address). 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Eastern Great Lakes Fiber Conference. Min- 
gled Threads, all fiber, June 16-18, State Univer- 
sity of NY, Geneseo campus. EGLFC-Registrar, 906 
DeWitt Rd., Webster, NY 14580; (716) 671-8073. 
Exotic Fiber Show, June 23-25, Lane Co. Fair- 
grounds, Eugene, OR. Contact Tara Kemp, 84176 
Lorane Hwy., Eugene, OR 97405; (503) 485-8837. 
Conference of Northern California Hand- 
weavers, Apr. 21-24, Sonoma County Fair- 
grounds, Santa Rosa, CA. Contact Linda Canne- 
fax, 2395 Burnside Rd., Sebastopol, CA 95472. 
Intermountain Weavers Conference ’89, July 
27-30, Marriott, Salt Lake City, UT. G. Palmer, 441 
N. 100 W,, St. George, UT 84770; (801) 673-4420. 
Midwest Weavers’ Assn. Conference. Fiber 
Fireworks, July 6-9, Albert B. Sabin Convention 
Center, Cincinnati, OH. Contact MWC 1989, 
11701 Laurelview Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45249. 
Ventura Handweavers & Spinners Guild Con- 
ference. A Show of Hands, May 3-7, Doubletree 
Hotel, Ventura, CA. Contact K. Cone, Box 339, 
Bakersfield, CA 93309; (805) 832-6068. 
Northwest Regional Spinners Assn. Spin-in 
Conference, May 19-21, George Fox College, New- 
berg, OR. Linda Clark, NWRSA, 3565 S.E. Hill 
Rd., Milwaukie, OR 97306; (503) 654-2957. 
Ontario Handspinning Seminar, June 9-11, 
Queen’s Univ. Campus, Kingston, ON. Seminar, 
Box 400, Verona, ON KOH 2WO; (603) 374-3212. 
Knitting Guild of America National Con- 
vention, Apr. 27-May 1, Denver, CO. KGA, Box 
1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-2401. 
Surtex ’89, May 22-24, Jacob K. Javits Conv. Ctr., 
NYC. D. Brown, George Little Management, 2 Park 
Ave., Suite 1100, NYC 10016; (212) 686-6070. 





Internatl. Symposium of U.S. Textile Educators, 
Apr. 13-15, Clemson Univ., Clemson, SC. Dr. E. 
Vaughn, School of Textiles, Clemson Univ., 161 
Sirrine Hall, Clemson, SC 29634; (803) 656-3176. 
Costume Society of America Annual Meeting. 
Ethnic Dress: Origins & Influences, May 3-6, Den- 
ver, CO. Register by Apr. 12: Kaye Boyer, Box 73, 
Earleville, MD 21919; (301) 275-2329. 
American Quilter’s Society Show/Contest, 
Apr. 20-23, Executive Inn Riverfront, Paducah, 
KY. Workshops/lectures/seminars. AQS, Lynn Loyd, 
Box 3290, Paducah, KY 42002; (502) 898-7903. 
Southern Maine Chapter, Embroiderers’ Guild 
of America Seminar, June 6-8, University of 
Southern Maine, Gorham. Brochure ($1): Julie 
Hale, 2 Waites Landing Rd., Falmouth Foreside, 
ME 04105; (207) 781-5156. 

Embroiderers’ Association of Canada. Con- 
tours 89, May 28-June 2, University of Calgary. 
Contact Barbara Spence, 5720 Crescent S.W., Cal- 
gary, AB, Canada T3E 5Y7; (403) 242-4983. 
Natl. Institute of American Doll Artists Con- 
ference, July 26-30, St. Louis, MO. G. Burr, 4735 
Brookwood, Eugene, OR 97405; (503) 343-3928. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Brookfield/South Norwalk Craft Center. Bas- 
ketry: Apr. 15-16, Apr. 28-30. Box 122, Brook- 
field, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526/127 Washington 
St., South Norwalk, CT 06854; (203) 853-6155. 
Canadian Embroiderers’ Guild. Workshop 
with Constance Howard & Margaret Stephenson- 
Coole, June 12-23. Brescia College, University of 
Western Ontario. L. Roy, Box 541, Station B., 
London, ON, Canada N6A 4W1; (519) 434-8436. 
Carolina Rug Camp. Traditional hand-hooking, 
June 18-23, Furman Univ., Greenville, SC. K. Estes, 
Box 34, Yonkers, NY 10708; (914) 423-5229. 
Eastern Michigan University. Creative Textile 
Senes 89, June 8-10, June 11-16, June 18-24. 
EMU, Dept. of Human, Environmental, and Consum- 
er Resources, Ypsilanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-1217. 
Fabric Carr. Pattern fitting, couture techniques, 
art to wear, April/May. Roberta Carr, 170 State, 
Los Altos, CA 94022; (415) 948-7373. 

Machine Knitter’s Exchange. Knitting-machine 
workshop with Kathleen Ruoti, Apr. 15. 612 Saga- 
more Ave., Teaneck, NJ 07666; (201) 836-9364. 
National Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. Study Retreat 1989, June 11-24. St. 
John’s College, Santa Fe, NM. Laura Palmer, 2496 
Asbury Ct., Decatur, GA 30033; (404) 634-6716. 
Southwest Craft Center. Wearables, Louise Todd 
Cope, Apr. 7-9; Twill in Rugs, Peter Collingwood, 
Apr. 15-19. 300 Augusta, San Antonio, TX 78205; 
(512) 224-1848. 

Weavers Guild of Minnesota. Weaving, spin- 
ning, dyeing, Apr. 15-May 21. WGM, 2402 University 
Ave., St. Paul, MN 55114; (612) 644-3594. 


COMPETITIONS 

Missouri Fiber Artists Members and Traveling 
Exhibit, all media, Aug. 1, 1989-May 30, 1990. 
Entries due Apr. 10-14. Contact Sue Unger, Box 83, 
Bolivar, MO 65615. 

Surface & Substance: Exploration of Tex- 
ture in Craft, all media, June 16-Aug. 6. Slides 
due Apr. 15. SASE: The Berkshire Museum, 39 
South St., Pittsfield, MA 01201; (413) 443-7171. 
1989 Fiber Arts Exhibit, Apr. 21-May 5. Pack- 
wood House Museum, Lewisburg, PA. Entries due 
Apr. 15. SASE: FAE, Lewisburg Council on the Arts, 
Box 499, Lewisburg, PA 17837; (717) 523-7328. 
Fiberart ’89 International, Sept. 16-Oct. 8, 
Pittsburgh Center for the Arts. Slides due May 9. 
Contact Sylvia Marko, Registrar, 502 Pin Oak Dr., 
Glenshaw, PA 15116; (412) 487-1180. 
Quilting-By-The-Lake. Musical Medley IT, in- 
terpreting piece of music in a quilt, August. 
Slides/photos due June 1. Mary Bowne, 88 Linck- 
laen, Cazenovia, NY 13035; (815) 655-9361. 

The Fine Line’s Annual Fashion Show, Oct. 15. 
Slides/$10 due June 1. LSASE (45¢): The Fine 
Line Creative Arts Center, 6N158 Crane Rd., 
St. Charles, IL 60174; (312) 584-9443. 
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FABRIC 
Silk 

Silk Scarves 


Cotton Fabric 
Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


Call Toll Free 
(800) 542-5227 or 
in Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


Since\\ 96S 
Fast Service 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 


P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 
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Approzimately 10 day delivery 


Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 
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Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


NAME TAPES for Schoois, Camps or Homes 
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s style 1 sew only 


€ copBy SMITH xf: 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
a 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
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Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


April/May 1989 
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OVER 50% oERGER 


A HEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 
YOU TO CUT @ SEW OVERCAST-IN ONE OPERATION 
TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR Zig-Zag Housshold 
Sewing Machine to simulate factory style OVERCASTING AND 
OVER-LOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn finish, 
4 WITHOUT INVESTING HUNDREDS OF [Hay v 
1G DOLLARS IN A MULTI-SPOOL SERGER $39.60 
“FITS ALL MAKES” Comperebie Velue 
Ai 90 DAY WARRANTY ©1987 $80 to $100 | 
1 CALL 504-367-2021 TO ORDER NOW !!! 


4 Charge to VISA, MasterCard. American Express 
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STO ORDER NOW !!! | MICRO SERGER™ attaches | 
Li YES! Send me CO LOW. © Gu, | Very easily in place of the 
64) () SLANT, Ba MICRO SERGER™ | presser foot on your machine. 
A CUTTER ATTACHMENT @ 39.50] Check yourmachine forLOW, 
m4 PLUS $3 FOR SHIP & HANDUNG. | AGH or SLANT presser bar 
Distance from presser foot 


screw jhole! fo needle plate 
(/PRESSER FOOT LOWERED) 
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NEW PRICE $49.50 
Effective Aug. 1, 1989) 
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44 MIGRO SERGER™ — USA | 
$1000 STUMET BLD ©, SATE MIT ©, her LA 70056, 
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SPEED TAILORING 


LA completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
| more. $12.95 


| 
| 


|$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 l 


| ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 7 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- | 
| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- | 
| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- | 
| plete price list included. $17.95 


| 
| ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men’s clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
| clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


| = # BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
| You Save $8.00!!! 

| Please add $1.00 per book for postage 

| MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dept. T 
P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 
Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order 
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M@ silks 
M@ cottons 
@ wools 


M@ blends 


BES 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND @ 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept T9 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 








3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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Sunwner Schools 





Ifyou want to combine summer 
vacation with an exciting learning and 
sharing experience in fiber, peruse the 
following craft-school listings. They offer 
summer getaways in the mountains, 

on the coast, or tucked away in quiet 
corners, where you can join fellow 
textile artists. Contact the schools for 
complete schedules and applications. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design 

Box 61271 

Denver, CO 80206 

(303) 355-1655 

Ann Hyde holds three identical two-week 
workshops in fashion sewing: July 9-21, 
July 23-Aug. 4, Aug. 6-18. The course 
concentrates on fitting, haute couture 
finishes, and design and color. Tuition: 
$1,250, which includes course work, your 
master pattern, and professional 
drafting tools. Room and board available. 


Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts 
Box 567 

Gatlinburg, TN 37738 

(615) 436-5860 

Arrowmont offers one- and two-week 
workshops for beginners and experienced 


craftspeople from June 5 through Aug. 11. 


Courses include basketry, papermaking, 
quilting, mixed media on cloth, shibori, 
surface design, and weaving. Tuition: 
$150/week. Scholarships and assistantships 
are available, as is room and board. 


Augusta Heritage Center 

Davis & Elkins College 

Elkins, WV 26241 

(304) 636-1903 

Augusta offers one-week courses in 
weaving, basketry, quiltmaking, 
papermaking, lacemaking, spinning, and 
dyeing from July 9 through Aug. 13. Tuition: 
$195-$210. Room and board: $130/week; 
off-campus housing also available. 


Fabric Carr Sewing Camp 

170 State St. 

Los Altos, CA 94022 

(415) 948-7373 

The Fabric Carr offers week-long haute 
couture courses: July 8-15; July 16-July 23; 
July 24-31, at Clint Eastwood’s Mission 
Ranch in Carmel, CA. Tuition: About 
$1,300 (includes room and board). 


Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
Deer Isle, ME 04627 

(207) 348-2306 

Two- and three-week workshops, which 
include courses in basketry, fiber, quilts, 
and paper, run from June 4 through 
Sept. 1. Tuition: $340 and $450. Room 
and board: $230-$1,070. 
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John C. Campbell Folk School 
Brasstown, NC 28902 

(704) 837-2775 

Weekend and one- and two-week 
courses in basketry, rugs, spinning, 
dyeing, weaving, quilting, surface 
design, felting, tatting, and lacemaking 
are offered from June 4 through 

Sept. 10. Tuition: $140/week. Room and 
board available. 


Mendocino Art Center 

45200 Little Lake St. 

Mendocino, CA 95460 

(707) 937-0228 

Mendocino offers one- and two-week 
classes from June through August in 
surface design, beginning weaving, 
tapestry, shibori, and sashiko. Tuition: 
$100-$165. Limited accommodations at 
the Art Center; also many local B&B’s. 


Nantucket Island School of 

Design & the Arts 

Box 1848 

Nantucket, MA 02554 

(508) 228-9248 

Nantucket Island School offers fiber- 

art, textile, and photography classes from 
July 3 to Aug. 26. Tuition: 

$300-$1,600. Housing available. 


Oregon School of Arts and Crafts 
8245 S.W. Barnes Rd. 

Portland, OR 97225 

(503) 297-5544 

Week-long workshops are given in 
papermaking, warp and weft dyeing and 
printing, woven tapestry, embroidery, 
screen printing, and knots into sculpture, 
from June 13 through Aug, 22. Tuition: 
$175-$188 plus lab fee. Housing available. 


Pendleton Fabric Craft School 

465 Jordan Rd. 

Sedona, AZ 86336 

(602) 282-3671 

Pendleton offers one-day to week-long 
workshops from May through August in 
spinning, weaving (including Navajo 
and Hopi weaving), and needlepoint. 
Individual instruction is also available. 
Tuition: $30-$160. Students should 
arrange for their own lodging (contact 
the Sedona Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 478, Sedona, AZ 86336). 


Penland School 

Penland, NC 28765 

(704) 765-2359 

Penland offers one-, two-, and three- 
week workshops from May 15 through 
Sept. 1. Courses include color and 
weaving, multilayered weave, weaving, 
warp dyeing, designing for industry, 





warp-faced weaving, color and pattern, 
surface design, and feltmaking. 
Tuition: $195 (one week), $355 (two 
weeks), $455 (three weeks). Room and 
board available. 


Peters Valley Craftsmen 

Layton, NY 07851 

(201) 948-0200 

Peters Valley Craftsmen has one- to 
seven-day workshops for beginners to 
professionals in June, July, and August. 
Offerings include fabric marbling, 
handmade felt, basketry, rugmaking, 
silks, dyeing, handwoven clothing, 
spinning, and machine knitting. 
Tuition: $55-$195. Meals and limited 
housing available. 


Sievers School of Fiber Arts 

Jackson Harbor Rd. 

Washington Island, WI 54246 

(414) 847-2264 

Sievers offers 58 weekend and week- 

long courses from May to October. 
Courses include weaving, basketry, 
quilting, handknitting, paper, felt, surface 
design, and spinning. Tuition: $85 
(weekend), $180 (week). Housing available. 


Touchstone Center for Crafts 

Box 2141 

Uniontown, PA 15401 

(412) 438-2811 

Weekend and week-long workshops 

from June 9 to Aug. 27 include dye 
chemistry, weaving, quilting, painting 

on silk, papermaking, basketry, tapestry, 
and spinning. Tuition: $100-$250. Lodging 
and meals available: $90-$150/week. 


University of Minnesota 

Split Rock Arts Program 

Dept. T 

306 Wesbrook Hall 

77 Pleasant St. S.E. 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

(612) 624-6800 

Over 40 week-long workshops are 
offered from July 9 through Aug. 19. 
Courses include basketmaking, fabric 
art, feltmaking, handknitting, quilting, 
and weaving. Tuition: approximately 
$240/week. Housing available. 


Weaving Center at Harrisville Designs 
Harrisville, NH 03450 

(603) 827-3996 

Harrisville Designs sponsors week-long 
weaving workshops from early July to 
Labor Day. Offerings include fabric 
design, color workshop, summer and 
winter, beginning and intermediate 
weaving, and tapestry weaving. Tuition: 
$150-$190. Housing available. 
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Interviews 
Inspiration 
Instruction 


Information 


Contemporary & 
Traditional Basketry 
Patterns & 
Technqiues 
Shows & Exhibits 
Readers Forum 
Places to Visit 
Book Reviews 
Suppliers 


Sample Issue $4.00 
1 Year $12.00 
2 Years $20.00 
Canadian add 
$4.00 per year 
Foreign add 
$10.00 per year 


Published 
January, April, 
July & October 


Basketmaker 
MKS Publications 
P.O. Box 340-T 
Westland, MI 
48185 


A publication for weavers, designers and collectors of basketry 


Australian 
Drover’s 
Coat 
Pattern 


V FOLKWEAR 


«Sized for 
women’s 
small through 
men’s extra large 


eIncludes fully 
detailed and 
basic versions 


eWaterproofing hints 
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To order: 

Send $9.95 plus $2.50 S&H to: 
The Taunton Press 

Box 355Pattern 

Newtown, CT 06470 
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radition. 
Reveliatye dies hard. Normal 1 Kenr red) has 
spent a litetime learning and passing on dite 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
of his native Scotland. At Weaver's Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving, you can 
learn the Profession Of Weaving. Even if you 
thought you already knew how. For more 


Haystack 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 


Marshfield School of Weaving, Plainfield, with: 

Elizabeth Busch 
Barbara Eckharat 
Barbara Falkowska 
Lissa Hunter 

Jane Lackey 

Anita Luvera Mayer 
Victoria Rivers 


1989 two and three week Summer 
Sessions, June 4th thru September 1st. 
Brochure available on request by writing 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Box 87T, Deer Isle, Maine, 04627, 

or by calling (207) 348-2306. 


Weaver’s Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 


Fibre Arts Centre of Tennessee 


Annual Classes with International Instructors 
Akiyama Institute of Embroidery... Japan 
Tapestry ... Ulrika Leander... Sweden 
Fiber Collage... Tatiana Lizon... Czechoslovakia 


Additional Classes Listed for 1989: 

Bobbin Lace e Basketry e Serging Visualization e Silk Dye Resist 
Rug Hooking e Inkielooming « Weaving « Sftumpwork « Applique 
Frogs, Cords & Tassels « Alterations e Pattern Drafting 
Sashiko e Fiber Art in Miniature e Goshomari « Machine Knitting 


Send stamped, legal size SASE fo: 
Narda Cappuccilli, Director 
Fibre Arts Centre of Tennessee 
Suite 310 / 220 Carrick Street / Knoxville, TN 37921 


615/637-3228 
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Craft Education 


~s Fes 


WORCESTER 
CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


25 25 Sagamore Road ielele| 
(508) 753-8183 
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The best books on beadwork 
by Alice Scherer 


I have taken as my life’s task the 
gathering and dissemination of 
information on the subject of 
beadwork, which I define as work done 
with the very tiniest of beads in a 
manner that subordinates the beads 
themselves to the overall effect. For 

this review, I’ve selected nine books from 
the library of the Center for the Study 
of Beadwork. These books should satisfy 
the needs of most beadworkers. 

I regret that a couple of the books I’m 
recommending are no longer in print, 
but with so few excellent books written, 
it seems remiss to leave out a book 
because it’s hard to track down. 


Simply Beads: An Introduction to the 
Art of Beading from North and Central 
America, Africa and the Middle East, 
by Betty J. Weber and Anne Duncan. 
Self-published, available from 
Mangum’s Western Wear, Box 362, 
Blackfoot, ID 83221; 1971; $2.50 plus 
$1 P&H; softcover, 25 pp. 

Simply, the best. For beginners wishing 
a good overview of the field, this book 
offers more information in fewer pages 
for less money than any other. Starting 
with simply strung necklaces and 
ranging through loomwork and tricky 
mandala pieces, Simply Beads covers 8 
techniques in 12 projects. Additionally, 
6 other methods are pictured in the 37 
examples of beadwork shown. 


The Bead Book: Sewing and Weaving 
with Beads, by Ida-Merete Erlandsen and 
Hetty Mooi. Out of print (1974); 95 pp. 

A good second book for the beginning 
beadworker, The Bead Book’s biggest flaw 
is that many of its photographs are 
seriously dated, but the book offers 
considerable food for thought. Ten 
beadworking methods are diagrammed, 
and several more are described. Good 
photographs of noncontemporary African, 
European, and South American beadwork 
subtly point up the worldwide 
distribution of beadwork as a folk-art 
form. Since this book has been out of 
print for some time, search used-book 
stores; you should find it fairly easily. 


Beadwork, by Pamela Clabburn. Published 
by Shire Publications (England) in 

1980 and reprinted in 1985; distributed 
by the Center for the Study of Beadwork, 
Box 13719, Portland, OR 97213; $3.50 
plus $1 P&H; softcover, 32 pp. 

As there are precious few books 

available in the U.S. concerning European 
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beadwork and techniques, this book is 
very welcome indeed. The author was 
until recently the Assistant Keeper of 
Social History at Strangers Hall Museum, 
Norwich, England, with a special 
responsibility for textiles. She is also 

the author of another excellent book, 
The Needleworker’s Dictionary. 

Clabburn starts with a brief, but 
thorough, history of beadwork, including 
the origins of a number of designs. She 
discusses the dating and use of beads and 
their place in history. The text is 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
of tea cozies, 12th-century stoles, 
15th-century jewel caskets, christening 
baskets, fire screens, and teapot stands. 
Several pieces are partially finished, 
giving the reader a feel for the method 
of working. 

The second part of the book concerns 
techniques, with eight of them roughly 
illustrated in the center of the book. 

The success of these drawings varies, but 
some show techniques rarely illustrated. 
The last page contains a list of museums 
in England in which beadwork can be 
seen and suggested reading in British 
publications we might not otherwise 
know about. 


Bead Work, edited by Jules and Kaethe 
Kliot. Lacis Publications, 2982 Adeline 
St., Berkeley, CA 94703; 1984; $5.95 
plus $2 P&H; softcover, 56 pp. 

Bead Work reprints parts of three old 
pattern books from the early 20th 
century. It’s also useful for the 
identification of beaded bags. 

The first of the three is an 
unabridged reprint of the Priscilla Bead 
Work Book, by Belle Robinson (1912). 
Also included are selections from Old and 
New Designs in Beadwork, by Sophie T. 
La Croix (same period), and New Bead 
Book, by Emma Post Barbour (1924). 

This book discusses beaded bags, 
crocheting, knitting, and needleworking 
and offers patterns to work and how-to 
information. Graphed patterns abound, as 
do photographs of an intoxicatingly 
wide variety of bags. Bead Work also 
offers a plethora of patterns for Art 
Deco necklaces, hatpins, shoe buckles, 
card cases, brooches, dog collars, Juliet 
caps, and pear] jewelry. 

I wish the Kliots had veered from 
their commitment to the original material 
in the section, “Details of Operation.” 
This photographic description of knitting 
and crochet is the one place in the 
book where the visual information is truly 
undecipherable. Modern photographs 
would have been worth the expense, and 
the information would be far more useful. 


Antique Purses: A History, 
Identification, and Value Guide, by 
Richard Holiner. Collector Books, Box 
3009, Paducah, KY 42002; rev. ed. 1987; 
$19.95 plus $1 P&H; hardcover, 207 pp. 
This small-press offering is a useful 
second book for people who collect 
beaded bags. Holiner begins with two 
pages of history on purses. Following the 
text are 67 color pages with three to 

five purses per page. The photographs are 
good, but the captions are unsatisfying. 
No dates or technical information are 
given. A value list that’s based on 
pre-1982 Midwestern purchase prices 
appears at the end of the book. Mesh bags 
occupy 110 pages, and there are 18 

pages of miscellaneous bags. 


Beads: Their Use by Upper Great 
Lakes Indians, project director Gordon L. 
Olson. Grand Rapids Public Museum, 
54 Jefferson St., Grand Rapids, MI 
49503; 1977; $10; softcover, 84 pp. 

The first part of this catalog 

consists of four scholarly essays with 
bibliographies. These are followed by 
over 40 pages of black-and-white 
photographs of the exhibition pieces. 
Included are quill and moose-hair 
decorations, European-glass trade beads, 
tools of the beadworker, clothing and 
accessories, men’s tools, and 
contemporary beadwork. 

Dr. Armour’s discussion of the bead 
trade in the Great Lakes area is 
particularly interesting, delineating 
as it does the history of the infiltration 
of beads into the cultural life of 
the Great Lakes Indians and the 
gradual abandonment of quill work and 
moose-hair work in favor of the 
easier beadwork. 

Some of the interesting and unusual 
material presented in this book 
includes a brief discussion of birchbark 
patterns for needlework, photographs 
of a wampum “factory,” drawings of 
Venetian beadmaking methods, and 
descriptions of beadworking techniques 
that are apparently unique to the 
Great Lakes area. 


Beads and Beadwork of the American 
Indians, by William C. Orchard. 

Museum of the American Indian, 

Heye Foundation, 155th St. & Bdwy,., 
New York, NY 10032; originally published 
m 1929, republished in 1975; $9.95 

plus $2 P&H; softcover, 168 pp. 

William C. Orchard’s book remains the 
classic on the subject of Indian beadwork. 
No other book contains more techniques 
than this one, with its 29 diagrams and its 
many explanations. It’s also the single 
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WONDERFUL ~ 
SHINY | 
RAYON | 

FOR 
BEAUTIFUL 
DECORATIVE jane 
SERGING 


$3.50 | 


per 200 yard spool 
36 vibrant colors | 
(color card avail.) 


Call or write to 

order Decor 6 or for 
information on our, 
new serger videos, 

The Serger Idea Book 
(8-1/2 x 11, full color) 
and Decorative Threads 
Trends Bulletin 





SAMI’S KNIT WIT 
6477 Oakwood Dr. 
Oakland, CA 94611 


(415) 339-1222 


mer * (01079 (0.: fas 


CONES! SKEINS! HANKS! 
YOUR DISCOUNT SUPPLIER 


FOR 


e Discontinued dyelots 

e Millends 

e Major company closeouts 

e Finest quality imported & domestic yards 


ALSO 
e Distributor for ERDAL YARNS; 
WATERLOO CO. YARNS; ““TAMI’’ BOOKS; 
MARY LOUISE NORMAN BOOKS 





e Dealer for KNITKING, SINGER & TOYOTA 
(Machines, Books, Supplies & Accessories) 


| BOOKS - SEMINARS - WORKSHOPS - VIDEOS - THREADS 
NOTIONS » FASHION SEWING AUTHORITIES - SERGER 
EXPERTS - BOOKS - SEMINARS - WORKSHOPS - VIDEOS 
THREADS - NOTIONS - PALMER/PLETSCH ASSOCIATES 
BOX 12046 - DEPT T - PORTLAND, OR 97212 - 503/274-0687 


Visa, Mastercard, American Express Welcome 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
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SCOTT'S WOOLEN MILLS — SILK CITY — BONNIE TRIOLA 


Layton, N.J. 07854 
201/948-5200 


Write or 
call for 
FREE 
brochure 


June/July/August 
summer Workshops 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK CRAFT SCHOOL | 
P.O.80X 6000,FREDERICTON N.B. 504-453-2305 _ 









R OW, WM of 10 F Tas Cratts 


Bos 567. Gatlinburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 


School of 
Looms Fiber Arts 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. e Weaving @ Quilting 
— = — 15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. e Spinning @ Basketmaking 
AIBER-FABRIC: Richard Doehnert, Yoshiko Woda. Ed Lambert All accessories. (Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
Clare Versteagen, Mary Anne Jordan, Lenore Davis. Judith Larzeiere 
Ywonne Porcella, Nancy Crow, Chad Hagen, Morgan Clifford, 
Judith Bird, Sandra Brownlee-Ramsdaia, Geary Jones, David Johnson 
Mary Jean Fowler BASKETRY/CERAMICS/METAL - BLACKSMITHING - 
ENAMELING - JEWELRY/FLAT GLASS/WOOD TURNING/PAPER - DRAWING, 
PAINTING. PAPERMAKING, PHOTOGRAPHY 


One and Two - Week Workshops 
June 5 - August 11, 1989 


Also Plans so you can build your own. e Papermaking ¢ Chair Caning 
Keep your name on our mailing list. e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
e Silk Screening @ Batik 
Send Today for free School and much more 
Brochure and Catalog 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


samen Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 
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best source on the beadwork of South and different types of chain and net Opa orisha Oko, a staff made by Irawo 
Central America. patterns. Writing in a dense, technical ironsmiths from worn-out hoes and 

The first half of the book is devoted style, Goodhue nonetheless offers related to the cure of migraines and 
to beadmaking: wampum, stone, shell, frequent encouragement. A worthwhile stomachaches in women, and its sheath 
clay, metal, and glass beads; and exercise would be to start at the of beadwork, the ewu orisha (dress for 
oddities, such as beads of otter liver and beginning and do each of the styles. You the orisha). Particularly in Africa, it’s 
beads that utilize basketry techniques. get quick results, and the variations difficult to separate art from the 
Aspects of trade beads are also discussed. are interesting. spiritual, and Fagg does a superb job of 
The remainder of the book is devoted to explaining the connection. My only 
beadwork, including comments on, and Yoruba Beadwork: Art of Nigeria, by disappointment with the book is that 
diagrams of, net weave, loom weave, William Fagg. Out of print (1980); 99 pp. there is no description of the 
sewing techniques, and some variations This beautiful book is worth seeking. techniques used to create this beadwork. 
on edgings. Each technique is It’s one of the few books that focuses on The book is supplemented with 
described with a technician’s eye, the beadwork of a non-Caucasian black-and-white photographs, both 
and the anthropological data are region. Thirty-nine objects, ranging from close-up details of the color plates and 
thorough and informative. If I had to crowns to twin dolls to diviners’ bags scenes of village and ceremonial 
recommend only one book to and dance panels, are photographed in life. A map of Yorubaland and a good 
beadworkers, it would be this one. color. The photographs are the best I’ve bibliography are also included. 

ever seen of beadwork. These pieces have ee 

Indian Bead-Weaving Patterns: an astonishing three-dimensionality, a Alice Scherer is the founder of the 
Chain-Weaving Designs and Bead Loom sculptural quality evident nowhere else in Center for the Study of Beadwork, 
Weaving—An Illustrated “How-to” Guide, the world of beadwork. Box 13719, Portland, OR 97213; 
by Horace R. Goodhue. Bead-Craft, William Fagg, for many years Deputy (503) 249-1848. Exhibits are open 
Box 4563, St. Paul, MN 55104; 1984; Keeper of the African Collections of the Tuesday through Saturday, 10-4, at 
$4.95; softcover, 64 pp. British Museum, illuminatingly 2075 NW Glisan, Portland, OR. 
Normally, the chain is one of my least discusses the integration of beadwork into Research assistance is available on 
favorite forms, but one has to admire the religious and royal life of the Saturdays. Send $1 anda SASE for 
Goodhue’s thorough commitment to Yoruba, and beadwork’s connection with Scherer’s book catalog. If you have other 
this technique. He delineates over 30 the twin cult. He describes the queries, please send a SASE. 
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i a? P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET, MASS, O2726 ne THE Professional 


PHONE: 617-676-3838 Supplier 





{ if you can sew a dress, you can- 
MAKE YOUR OWN SHOES F 


Sandals, Slippers and Handbags 


ee This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes us- 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (9G your regular sewing machine and assembled with 
shoemaker’s cement. 


Easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated instructions will guide new book oy 


you to great results. 
Included are instructions with patterns for sandals, handbags S Ve 
= and some unique crocheted slippers. SIN. 
ee Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 
Orders promptly filled. VE > Money Back Guarantee. $ 15. 








Lois Ericson Inctude $2.50 postage & handling (1-3 
=e MARY WALES LOOMIS | Box 1680 po s). sorter ay rents ee ery 
AX. = 1487.T Parrott Drive Tahoe City, CA 95730 Ofder only residents, a 
(415) 345-8012 oe Se San Mateo, CA 94402 Wholesale (12+), 40% off. 
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COTTAGE CREATIONS 
PO Box /08 ; 

COTTAGE GROVE, WI 
53527 


(H and a SASE 






The Country 
Craftsman 











Post Office 


Dept. T 
Manufacturer 
sneer Fine ae 412 
Spinning Wheels Littleton, 


MA 01460 
508/486-4053 





Send for free brochure 








textile arts index 
1950-1987 


—sadye tune wilson & ruth davidson jackson 
from selected periodicals: 
Ars Textrina , Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie Wool 
Companion (now Weavers ), Shuttie Craftt Guild Monographs, Shuttle 
Spindie & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textiie Museum Journal, Threads in Action 
Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 
1006 pages , 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 
4|,236 Entries; Acid-free Paper 
Subject Index, Author Index 
Columnar Format-easy reading 
Smyth Sewn-lies flat 
Periodic Updates 
$28.00 plus $3.00 P&H each 
Canada and Overseas P&H $6.80 
TN residents add sales tax $2.17 each 
U.S. Funds; Prepay; Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 
Wholesale inquiries welcome 
ORDER FROM: Tunstede Press, Sadye Tune Wilson 
212 Vaughn's Gap Road, Dept. TM 
Nashville, TN 37205 {615-352-0971} 


oe other Tunstede Press titles 


OF COVERLETS the legacies, the weavers 
by Sadye Tune Wilson and Doris Finch Kennedy 
496 pages— size 10 1/2" x 14", hardcover 
$70.00 plus $4.00 P&H each 
TN residents add sales tax $5.43 each 
MANUSCRIPT NOTES ON WEAVING-Jarres M.bbires 
republication 1912 edition 
320 pages, 6 1/2"x 9 1/4°, hardcover 
$25.00 plus $1.50 P&H each 




























TN rasidents add sales tax $1.94 each 
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We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1989 sample package--$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (508) 937-0320 





_ TOYOTA KS- 950 


fOr & we wh him te 
‘al pot he T T 


The World’s Most Versatile Knitting Machine 


One Carriage Does It All 
Lace, Fairisle, Tuck, Slip and Weaving 


“If you are not using the 
TOYOTA KS - 950 


you re working too hard” 


B.4 





® Revolutionary “All in one carriage” allows you to 
| automatically knit lace without an 
additional lace carriage 


@ Automatic End Needle Selection 

® Double your motif with just a flip of a lever 
@ New creativity with “Motif Magic” 

@ Light smooth carriage operation 

@ Portable 


Creative Freedom-Exclusively 
Yours From Tovota 


® Optional Accessories @ Intarsia Carriage 

@ KR-506 Ribber ® Plaiting Unit 

® Transfer Carriage ® Yarn Country Cone Yarns 
@ Pile Knitter ® Over 40 different types 

@ Super Changer of yarn to choose from. 


® Knit Tracer 


Distributor & Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


NEWTON’S KNITS 
United States Sales Agent 
TOYOTA KNITTING MACHINE 


2100 E. Howell Ave., Dept TH-22, Suite 209 @ Anaheim, CA 92806 
714)634-0817 
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Supplies 


Free pattern with 


$2.00 catalog 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T 
Metairie, LA 70002 


e: 


Designer & manufacturer of: 
¢ The Rio Grande Wheel® 
« The Rio Grande Loom® 


complete 

weavers, and 
spinner’s supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 

for knitters. 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


ANGORA & 
ANGORA BLENDS 


We've ve , et We're bigger, with more 

blends & more products. Ready to spin 

fibers & handspun yarns. Send $2.50 for 
catalog & sample card to 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Ftd Z 
i 


MARR HAVEN re, 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 






















KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 
Basic Technique VCR 


instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Z 
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SS Pullen 16-row 
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MATERIALS FOR 
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a French Ribbons'™’ Collection 
\. White Laces™ 
Our soft lacy cardigan was once 
_ a sweatshirt. Handmade sweat- 
\, shirt 1s appliqued with 
| crocheted cotton lace. Pearl 
| buttons & pleated cuffs add to 
=| the charm. Cardigan or pullover, one 
size e $47. Choose white or pink. Complete Kit (Includes 
shirt, hand crochet lace, ribbons, pearl buttons and 
pattern) $28. Pattern only $4.95. 


More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian evening bags, Petite 
Sacque day & evening bags plus new dolls Victoria ™M (Velveteen 
& lace dress) Violette™M (Spring maiden), & our classics: 17" 

| Hugging Bear™M, Country Hare™M (17). $4.95ea; 3 or more 
$400 each. 
Add $3.75 postage for each item, or add .90 per pattern. Send $2 
for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls & new ladies 
accessories line. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T59, P.O. Box 
65130, Balto., MD 21209. When in Baltimore, Visit us at 716 West 
36th Street. 


r , OK 

We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 


: 1G SMOCKING 
Pleaters for Sale 


$120 ppd. 
$ 95 ppd. 


e Gourmet Sewing Supplies 
@ A Kitty Benton Designletter Source 
Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg 
Lace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy Pat- 
terns, Notions, Books & Henry's Attic yarn. 
Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded w/ 
fabric order - catalog included). 


Garden Fairies Trading Company 
P.O.Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 
707-526-5907 


Texas Fiber 


Fine fibers from Texas and other nice places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILK*ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 





fiber samples $2.00 
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The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Neatly storesyourstraight & circular needles, 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 
At last! An attractive, organized 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 





Frei My compact (812" wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
’ and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
TE i) knitter, including yourself! 
i mit SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
er $48 postage paid (U.S. Only). 
ba 18 wm Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 


Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 365, Dept. T8 @ Johnson, VT 05656 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, VA 22003 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


PRAIRIE 
COLLECTION 


Soft, luxurious garment leathers 
Swatches $3.00 
Remnant bags available, Fast delivery 
Prairie Collection 
RR#4, Box 63 
Meservey, lowa 50457 
Ph. 515-358-6344 


DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS | 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 
757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


SINGER’ 2210] 


MICRO-COMPUTER FREE ARM 
Only $549 


Brand New Machines 
4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 
Most Orders Shipped 





within 48 hours 
® A Trademark of SINGER 


NEW 
ULTRALOCK® from only $299 


SINGER SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS | 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS} 


ae 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 
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SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28” whenloadedwith yarn. It stands 
6’7”’ high $150.00 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfe. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T ¢ Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 





SINGER, BROTHER & TOYOTA 
KNITTING MACHINES 


e Accessories and yarns e 
e Discount Prices e 
Free shipping over $250.00 
Fast, Dependable Service since 1981 


THE KNITTING GALLERY 
1331 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
(315) 422-0079 
May 6,7, 1989 
HOME OF THE ANNUAL 
SYRACUSE KNITTING MACHINE 
SEMINAR 


DWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


Embroidery 


Unique Learning Program 
Learn over 90 different kinds of 


| 
l 
I 
needlework in your own home with | 
everything you need delivered right to | 
your mailbox. Nothing more to buy. | 
Monthly instructions with actual prac- | 
tice fabric, thread and needle with | 
each lesson. Available by mail order 
only. Free information — | 
7 
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Spooner Publishing 
P.O. Box 414 #T49 
Acton, MA 01720 
(508) 264-4849 
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April/May 1989 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E. & 25¢ For Catalog e Samples $4.00 


okt _ Ozark Basketry Supply 
in pest) P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
PAB retail 501-665-228! wnoiesale 


Knit a 


FAIR ISLE TAMMY 
in real Shetland yarn. 


$7.50, postpaid, for yarn to knit an 
Alice Starmore tammy from instructions 
in the Dec./Jan., 1988/89 Thread's. 


Includes enough yarn for the hat plus a variety of 

colors to mix in, more than you'll need. Or, get two 

for $14.00, postpaid, for an even greater choice. 
Specify background color(s): black, olive, dark brown, 
navy, purple, oatmeal. Send check or money order to: 


Straw Into Gold 
Attn: Shetland 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


GO NATURAL 


Ready tu Span Fibers 
Knitting Yaans 
Samples: Fibers $3 


Yarn $3 Catalog $1 
1509) 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCOi BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 
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MARKY LORISH JAHN 


as a ee 
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Drape your home elegantly at factory-direct prices with our 
10’ wide heavy textured cotton fabrics. Perfect for custom- 
made draperies or Do-It-Yourself projects, with no seams to 
sew or show. (Check out our close-stocking FAN PLEAT 
system!} Fabric also ideal for wall covering, uphoistery, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, clothing, etc. 


¢ WASHABLE * SUN-ROT RESISTANT * NON-ALLERGENIC * 
Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: 

HOMESPUN, Dept T89 z. For over 
Box 3223 ¢ Ventura, CA 93006-3223 40 Years! 





SILK FABRICS 
AND SCARF BLANKS 


0 * Natural White Silk 


* Top Quality 
* Low Prices 
OU ALT N * Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment 
$11.95 


P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 


(415) 647-1329 (CA Residents Pls Add Sales Tax) 


KNITTERS! 
CONED YARNS by Bramwell, Tamm, Forsell, 
Heirloom and others. 


knithing 
Call Alena Ltd. in Greenwich, CT 
203-869-7169 


dealer 





Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


a SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


R.H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 218 
Boston, MA 02124 


WOOL FOR HANDCRAFTERS 


Send $3.00 For Sample Card 





LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, MI 48151 
(313) 534-2277 
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Marketplace 


COLORFUL (COTTON KMTS 


-thréad - patterns - books -and more ! 
-pure cotton fabrics ~ interlock, mesh rib..$4.00 yd. 
~ Very reasonable prices ~ 
~ fast friendly service - 


FREE CATALOG 
send $200 Ag swatch collection 


Sew Natural - ~ fabrics by mail 












Route 1, Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 





HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 POR SAMPLES 


MERONG RIVER TEXTILES 
H4i24 OUEEN ANNES DR. 
SHVER SPRING, MD AY10 









% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 


% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 






Direct 
0 Disperse/) ¥ ES 
81 Vat 






FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES: 4% OZ, 4 OZ., 
MFG 8 OZ, 1 LB. & UP 
| All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder Form Only. 


CoO. Directions F or Use & Application. 


Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 













| EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, | 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. | 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 | 


a it 


Optra od & raneics) 
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707 NW LIth: Corvallls, OR 97330 - (503) 753-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE /\ 


Catalog $1.00 


“'! 
OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
W aterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 
YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 
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Printables for Surface Designers 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 
Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- § 
tists pay attention to classic, smooth surfaces 


ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- | 
fits or choose individual pieces to complement 
your Fashions. 

Create your own styles. We have a per- 
sonalized cutting & sewing production service. 
Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre 
shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or supply your Fabric. 


Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 9401-1201. 





Prairie Clothing with whimsical 
ceramic buttons and ties. 
pattern brochure $1.00 


‘eam « 
=e 


Prairie Clothing Co. 
939 Dewey 

lowa City, LA 52240 
319/354-8235 
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Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 


L.-J FP 
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ZS auiL TING SUPPLIES hy 


AUSH TODAY! 

J Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quiiting 
Supplies $4.00 

O Oesigner Fabric Ordering Swatches & catalog 
of Quilting Supplies $4 00 

O Catalog of hard to find Quiiting Supplies. Kits. 
books and videos $100 
Brochure of handcrafted Quits $1 00 


The Quilt Patch 
708 Br joan oi eo La WMarihare Aa 
hm Shop Hours: Wea Thurs F 
tO Telephone S08-480.0t¢ 











BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 








, a THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Re” Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 





(: QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 





Australian Needlepoint 


—————————__—>>>_—=_EE=E*=—yY_ 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED? *.. ‘eS 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’. OF 

CANVASES. cataloG $2.00 


refundable Fm f' 
Ouran Industries =» oS 
P.O. Box 24102 = = 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN | 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. |) 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


HOOKED RUG eataion | 
Over 100 Original Piimitive Patterns Phe 
$3.00 
Patsy B 
18 Schanck Read 
Holfndel, NJ"07733 


# 


FROM THE NECK UP 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
‘wee MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Et ie Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. 
SASE for more information. 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. | 


. MADHATTER PRESS 
SEZ P.O. Box 7480-T 
a eT J Minneapolis, MN 55407 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1.25 

Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 

yarns — $3.00 set 

an Spinning fibers—$3.00 

a". Catalog—$1.00 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


SSCS SPST ST TCT TTS TL PKK So TKS FCP ee SD 
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Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 
yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 
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SPECIAL EFFECTS 
Pps Yj 8 ay ferent 
pucic of Shades (Lrtiee 


Cloth Arudite in es 


Prudium, Aark ow es 
groups... 8-fat 45 
U Sa paces 7x (0°ta"ZO™ 


SOUD CoLoR. co LLECTIONS ~O7yy 

500 F12200 and Yarcelioa. pie AR 
informatie Catato Us 

Avatlattle~— = Cotttus SES age 


Ppa hy Pa, - 
mt,” LETIA, COREL 5020) 


‘b anirine Every Quilting Book 
; Currently In Print 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 
fast, friendly service 
*% SEND $1.00 FORBOOKLIST * 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 


(602) 623-9787 


| Spin 'n Weave F 
For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 





the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 
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NEW KITS! 


anda Pattern Book 
We now have 


Beautiful New Kits and 
our pattern book— 


Maine Island Classics. 


Twenty of your 
favorite patterns, 


beautiful photos, and 
an entertaining story 
of living and knitting 
on a Maine island. 


Check your local yarn 
shop or send $1 for 
our brochure. 


North Island Designs, Inc. 
Box 216TH, North Haven, Maine 04853 
1-800-548-5648 


April/May 1989 














HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children's patterns at 
substantialsavings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good 
for a $3.00 credit on first $20.00 order. After first order is receiv- 
ed, you will continue to receive swatches FREE of charge. OP- 
PENHEIM’‘S, Dept. 429, North Manchester, Ind. 46962 





DAN RIVER, 100% cotton 20 inch tubulor width 1x1 ribbings, 9 | 
different shades, assorted 12 inch cuts, 3 yards totol; $8.50. OP- | 
PENHEIM’S, Dept. 430, North Manchester, Ind. 46962 | 


NORTHWEST LOOMS 


The PIONEER takes the time out of hil a 


| La 





Open 
Reed 
& patented : 
Open-Top 
Heddies 








@ Warping is quick and easy 
@ Warp right on loom 
e@ Up to 16 harnesses 
e Crafted of Eastern hardwoods 
@ Jack-type table looms 

Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


NORTHWEST LOOMS 
P.O. Box 78583, Seattle, WA 98178-9998 


BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS. 
The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULLCOLOR | 


. RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


_ Sh ipwreck Beads 
oes 206-886-4081 





No Etfectrical Anything! i 
Unpainted, Practical, feve Leda 
Portable - Use on lap, Glare Shield vie 
desk or table. Take Anywherel! 15° 15" work surface. 
CLEVER DESIGN CAPTURES LIGHT FOR ALL 
TRANSFER EXPECTATIONS! 
NEEDLEWORK, CALLIGRAPHY, QUILTING, GRAPHIC 
ARTS, TEXTILE DESIGN, TEACHING, MACHINE 


KNITTING, INTERIOR DESIGN, 
PHOTOGRAPHY PLUS ... .!! 


AT LAST - AN AFFORDABLE LIGHT BOX! 
FREE BROCHURE WITH STAMPED ENVELOPE: 
WRITE TO: JOLIE CUSTOM TEXTILES 

UNIT 5 


Trace in Place 


797 MT. ALTO RD. S.W. 
ROME, GA 30161 U.S.A. 


$24.50 + $4.00 Shipping 
GA Residents: Add 5% Saies Tax 
Check or Money Order. Allow 4 - S weeks for delivery 


No C.0.D.’s Plesse. (404) 291-0951 


KNIT A BEAUTY 


For the best of European 
& American Yarn. Send 
$6. for vour catalog of 
handknit swatches to 





Bremerli Varn ( 4) 
4948 NE 87th 


Seattle. WA SRLS 
% 206/526-1176 








V [: ARE PEWTER BUTTONS 


There are over 60 styles in all: like 
flowers, folk designs, and other 
animals...as pins,earrings and keyrings 
To see all of us send $2.00 to: 


~ MAIDEN VERMONT ¥ 
~ by Danforth Pewterers ¥ 
~ P. O. Box 828 ¥ 
sg sg 


Middlebury, Vt. 05753 
wholesale inquiries on letterhead 





| America's Largest Rowan Stockist | 
now carries _all 156 shades of 


Jamieson & Smith 
2-Ply Jumper Weight Shetland 


Send $4 for shade card & price list. 








Tomato Factory Yarn Co. 
8 Church St, Lambertville, NJ 08530 






"FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professional" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 
PURCHASING, CUTTING, 
ASSEMBLING 
& REMODELING FURS 
PP MO or CHECK - US FUNDS 
MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 
BOOK PRICE INCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
$1 6 95 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
+: FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND 5.A.5.E 


Gira and More 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, MI sin 





‘Guatemala!| 


Handloomed single & double ikat 
fabrics. Finest pre-washed 100% 
cotton. Reasonably priced be- 
cause we buy direct from weavers. 
Samples & info: $3.50 (applicable 
to first order). 


GLOBAL —195-2nd Ave. #6, Dept. TH 
VILLAGE, SanFrancisco, ca 94118-1450 


IMPOR TS (ovesacemournes weicome 


saison 
ENS 


“Serh YARNS 


| | Handspun wools, cottons, and goat's hair & | 


imported from Greece 
Box 623 = Rockport + Maine + 04856 
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NEEDLE POINT - HEIRLOOM SEWING 
CROSS STITCH - ENGLISH SMOC KING 


. Y HUMMINGBIRD HOUSE 
WA DEPARTMENT ‘T' 
a BOX 898 
r LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 


Qver 90 intensive classes-~trom 
lrish Lace (Judith Brandeau), 
Weaving (Rabbit Goody), and 
Quilt Design (Nancy Crow), 


to blues guitar, Cajun , : 
dance, and much, (oP 
much more! 

July 9 =- 
Aug. 13, 1989 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER» 


Davis & Elkins College ¢ Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636-1903 


4 | 7 | Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Awa Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
“=, rou 100% cotton prints and solids— 


imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 


a respectable balance of fine calico. 
Co For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes 
E. Granby, CT 06026 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
® ULTRA FIT body units 

@ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

e ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


KUMA BEADS 


Make Beautiful Jewelry. Quality Jade, Coral, 
Crystal, Turquoise, More. Findings, Supplies, 
Instructions, Tools. Catalog $1. Beadstringing 
Starter Kit $10., Book $4. 

KUMA, Dept F40P, 270 Saratoga Rd. #117 
Glenville, NY 12302. NY res. add tax. 
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LACE MAKE RO 


LACE. & NEEDLE_ART 


. Catalog $2.00 
\ Bobbin Lace Kit $32.50 


\ 23732-G Bothell Hwy SE 
Bothell WA 98021 
206-486-0940 








CdSTOM QdILT 
ADDRESS STAMP! 


1: 


ANN SMITH 
54 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 


Choose from one of 
sixteen patterns. S.A.S.E. 
for brochure. $17.50 ppd. 


Unusual Gifts « Books « Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603) 924-6683 


Bear's Paw Sampie 





The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
potandad $7.40; Bulky $8.80 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 
IN U.S. BY: 


HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 
REMBRANDT, IA 50576 


WELCOME 


| (712) 286-KNIT 


M/C & VISA © U.S.A 1987 





Shannock 
Tapestry 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 


Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 





CERES 
BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


DISCOUNTED 
We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 


Yarn-lt-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 

(215) 822. 2989 
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FLEECE 


in all stages of preparation: 














* grease * scoured * dyed 
* soft-washed * carded * combed 
MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 


OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


~ BONNE TRIOLA 


- Cone Yarn - 


e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $6.00 


KNIT KING KNITTING MACHINES 
Discounted prices for the experienced. 
Angora Fiber $7 oz ppd. Handspun Angora & blends. 


a i, 
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HIGH VALLEY FIBRES 


4794N. Benson Rd. 
Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 


Send S.A.S.E. for info. Visa/MC welcome. 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine , 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 





fed Tin a Quilter, & my Hundreds of 
FPl house is in Pieces! SPECIALTY GIFT ITEMS 


Just for you, the Sewing Enthusiast, Quilter, or Crafter! 


Clever phrases and illustrations decorate. SHIRTS « STAMPS © 
APRONS ® TOTES ® STATIONERY ® STICKERS ® NOTEKEEPERS 


Send 50¢ or two 25¢ stamps for Mail-Order Catalog. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





HANNDY HINTS 
PO. Box 83015 ® Milwaukee, WI 53223 
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HY Button Creations 


YOUR BUTTONS DON’T HAVE TO BE THE SAME! 


Cloisonne Mother of Pearl 

Cast Metal Pewter 

Crystal Porcelain 

Wood Unique Horn & 
Antler 


* Knit from 9 to 2.5 sts per inch 

* Knit an inch a minute 

* Beginners knit intarsia & cables 
* Knit seed stitch & much more 


Military 


Reproductions 
1776 & 1865 


* START UNDER $100 

* For pre-launch information write: 
NEW DIMENSION KNITTING 
P.O. BOX 450 
STOCKTON, NJ 08859 


Novelties 
Call for $2 catalog 
OFFICE & MFG SHOWROOM 



































3801 Stump Road Green Acres 
Doylestown, PA Route 313 = 
18901 Fountainville, PA 
1-800-346-0233 FAX# 2153485025 \ 
oom | 1989 
KNIT-KITS Tandy Leather 
THE BEST OF Catalog 


100 full-color pages of 
leather and leather- 
craft supplies. Every- 
thing from beautiful 
garment leathers to 
patterns and instruc- 


‘tand Vy tional video tapes. Plus 
over 140 new items to 
choose from. 


For your FREE catalog, see the White Pages for a store 
near you. Or, send $2.00 pstg./hdlg. (refunded on 1st 
order) to: Tandy Leather Co., Dept. 1489, P.O. Box 2934, 
Ft. Worth, TX 76113. 


EUROPEAN & UR . ee 
AMERICAN << | 
DASE S 


FREE SAMPLES 


VAVVIS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


(508) 278-7733 S\ MATERIALS @ TOOLS @ BOOKS 
ae s_-Sat J ; for pare sila 


ast = f 
Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 

Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 


Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 






a - 
10a o 40o.m We 





Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US, $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mohair. 


Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: EARTH ou 
Dept. 
Cyril Lieschke One Tingle Alley 


P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia Asheville NC 28601 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


$3.00 for next three catalogs. 


f | Out-of-print books related to Fiber Ans] 
| 





WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 
6149 





KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter PD op) en J _ ome SD wn 9 oe 


A CATALOGUE OF PATIERN DESIGNS 
EB} = FORSEWINGTHETRADITIONALCLOTHING =‘ 









The COMPLETE catalogue featuring OFTHE AMISH PEOPLE 
hundreds of exciting products. \ ior menawatncadhccchlarsa ne) 
e Knitting Machines « Accessories « Audio Tapes | Ege gs a li i 
¢ Beads « Buttons « Computer Programs « Elastic so ae pe. ae ae $1.00 y 
e Electronic Patterrs e Finishing Tools e Furniture 5 THM aie mee 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers Wilh \\\ FRIENDS | 
e Motors ¢ Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers & | PATTERNS 
e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! t ie \ #500 
# ‘i 
All of your Machine Knitting needs from SLAT BONNET 50305 SR 145 Py: 
ONE convenient source. @ nc. owe & Eas OHIO | des chiids 
WOMeOMNS SIZE womens 
For catalogue send $2.00 to: | $350POS;.PAID Ot. RES. ADD 6% TAX $3.50 POST. a h 
KRUHKNITS Post Office Box1587T @ Avon, CT 06001 CATALOG FREE WiTH ORDERS 


wie Oe ee ee 
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220 needles for 
fine or bulky yarn 






Pattern sts plus 
multicolor intarsia 


A . 

_= = Fai Bonus video tape 

— re Ae ( makes learning easy! 
Order now: 400 Machine-- 

Send $399.95 ($5 shp., CA 6% tx), check, Visa, MC to 


YARN SHOP 
2500 Zanella,#C , Chico, CA 95928--916/893-2144 
Send $1 (refundable) for Catalog of hard-to-find 
Knitting & Crochet Patterns & Discount Supplies 


Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


t Alpaca, Cashmere, 
Icelandic, Mohair, 
_. Merino, Shetland, 
— Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 


AURA 
Box 602-TH2 
Derby Line, VT 05830 


LAAGE SELECTION, FREE LIST 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


BARK SERVICE CO. P.O. BOX 637TH) 
TRO NC 26166 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-600-989-2275 


EEDLECRAFT 


Imi i avetel. at 





It's the Quilter's WishbOoOk!™ guas 


ae ft 
5 FREE Sctaicg! 


‘Now els Chock full of all the quilting 
goodies you could wish for! 







»” 100's of quilting books, patterns, 
j notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, 
| scrap bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, bat- 

ting and more! Send for your catalog today! 


L} Free. Send name & address, We'll send 
your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


i L} Almost Free. Include $1.00 - we'll rush 
i your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


= Keepsake Quilting, 


Dept. TMC7 , Dover Street 


PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


I 
hy ieee cot Sele ‘eee teat ae ee 
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Marketplace 


££ 


iF; 11 So. 9th Street. 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 

















Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 


BOBBIN LACE $29.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 

BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 

TATTING $9.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 
TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $24.00 


BEGGARS LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 


is ) — res TT 
Complete Lacemaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 





SINGER 6268 
Ultra —— ao 


Unlimited ‘es 
Wholesale to Public J 
for only 


$899.99 


BRAND NEW 


SERGERS STARTING 
AT $299.99 CALL 
US WITH YOUR MODEL & 
ORDER TODAY 


e LIMITED SUPPLY @ PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
@ 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY @ CLOSED WED. & SUNDAY 

@ SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS @ NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK 
@ 4% % TAX - VA RES ONLY e ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED 





















Consumer Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6694, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 
1-800-447-SEWS 
All 50 States 


Yarns for Less 


Save up to 35% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns —Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, 
Harrisville Shetland and Tweed, 3 weights 
of Browns’ Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 

Call or write for a sample packet: 
$7.50 postpaid 
the Weaving and Knitting Shop 
1702 Walnut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133) 


PATRICIA ROBERT 
Books, Patterns and Yarns 
now available in the U.S. 


For free yarn brochure and price list 
telephone or write to: 


Uncommon Threads 
Main Street, Bridgehampton, NY 11932 
516-537-0975 
MC, VISA, AMEX NY residents add 7'4% sales tax 


— ———— 
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MINI CONES 
FROM SIGNAL THREAD COMPANY 


We have the perfect product for the home sew- 
ing market. Available in 145 Colors ready for 
immediate delivery. High quality 70/2 Spun Poly- 
ester, made in the USA, 2,000 yards per cone. 


* $27.00 per dozen 


Used in all sportswear, blouses, shirts, slacks, 
skirts, etc. We accept VISA, MASTER CARD, and 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. Send $5.00 for cojor card 
catalog, or to place orders call 1-800-THREADS. 


521 Airport Road 
Chattanooga, TN 37421 
1-800-THREADS 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


METCHOSIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 24 - August 4, 1989 OF THE ARTS 


MARION SPANJERDT - 
Machine Embroidery 


BILL MORTON - Silk Painting 


An intimate, 
rural West Coast 
setting ... 


For a brochure with details on these 
and other courses being offered, 

call or write: 911A Linden Ave., 
Victoria, B.C. V8V 4G8 (604) 384-1698 








Used Wheel and Loom Swap 
Bozeman, MT 
Visa/MC_ Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 No tax 


Schacht Bargain 
Louét Freight 
Ashford 
Norwood Summer | 
_ Clemes Weaving 
AVL Baby Dobby Workshop 
| 








vend SASE for ordering information 


wh PR (Wools | 


handspun ® plant dyed yarns 
of woo! «silk «mohair 
carded blends for spinners 


P.O. Box 2441 « Taos e NM 87571 « 505-758-963! 





YARN - Natural colored 


' ROVING - For knitting, 
weaving and basketry 


BATTS - For wool quilts 
and comforters 


Catalog $1.50 describes our 
exclusive “Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 


Beautiful, Challenging 
Sweater Kits 


Uniquely Yours by Allanson 
Offers a line of sweater kits for 
today's knitters. Imported and 
domestic yarns. ial ala 
styles. All kits contain full 
instructions, necessary yarns and 
a supplement page -- detailing the 
alteration process to make your 
arment Uniquely Yours. 
or Brochure send SASE 
(business size) to: 


mia | Yours by Allanson 


.O. Box 523 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 


SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 





NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR at CARDS: 
SPINNING ae | FLEECE & 
KNITTING ‘ —_ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $5 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


P.O. BOX 271 LEXINGTON GA _ 30648 


The 
“ 
Smoekin gy 
Wonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


¢ English Smocking* Ketail Catalog $4 
¢ French Handsewing * Supplement $2 
¢ Fine Fabrics * Complete Set $5 
* Laces ° 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 





MOREA WEAVING CENTER 


Two-week courses, June-September: 
Traditional Greek weaving techniques, 
Kilims, Oriental Knotted pile carpets. 
Beautiful town near the sea. Details: 


KATERINA KALAMITSI 
22300 LEONIDION (A), GREECE 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Hard-to-find notions 
at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 


They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 
sewer. 
To get your catalog, send $1 to 
The Perfect Notion, 
Dept. TT, 
566 Hoyt St., 
Darien, Ct. 06820 





Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 


Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 








DESIGN YOUR OWN KNITWEAR! 
New easy-learning book from Canadian designer 
Helen Wilkie 

Basic design techniques 

Creating texture with yarnsand stitchery 
Intarsia - the easy way 

Inspiration — where to find it .... and much more! 

Only $11.95 including postage 
eVisa eo Master Card # American Express 
( include card number, expiry date and signature) 
Couturier Knits by Helen 
238 Davenport Road, *218-TB1 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSR 1J6 


CUTWORK EMBROIDERY 


for the Seuing Machine 
by 
Mardon Elatac 
eend $4.45 per book payable fo 
Mardon Elstad 
200 Cornish Way - 7 Leaington, “ P3072 
Sl residents add 35¢ tan 


ae 
mMserhrud fons 
I! potierns 


The Wool Room 


Schacht, Louet & Ashford 
BOND knitting frames $200 + shipping 
knitting & weaving yarns & accessories 
exotic fibers & fleece 
basketry supplies & instruction 


LSASE (65 CENTS POSTAGE) FOR CATALOGUE 


BY APPOINTMENT: —= MAIL ORDER: 
(914) 241-1910 | LAURELTON ROAD 
SUSAN & NANCY MT. KISCO, NY 10549 
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John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


Hand and machine yams - single, plied, novelty, fancy, natural, 
colors, bleached, variegated, on cones, cakes, dyetubes —plain 
singles $1.75 per lb. Specialty yams $2.75 per Ib. Ultra Fancy, 
$4.25 per lb. House Special yarn deal, 50 lbs. assorted colors: 
singles, mixed counts, $75. A good deal for several people. Over 


50 lbs. wool yarn $150 to first 500 orders to reduce inventory, 
assorted colors & yam counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 acrylic 
sweater yarn 25 Ibs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, Textile Center of the U.S.A! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 








| Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 1 8th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, f abrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog 53. or $12. w/samples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 





SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Ceaft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


Past Patterns 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Write or call 
(6916) 245-9456 
for 
FREE 
INFORMATION 





| 
| 
| 
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The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| 
Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design tr ends in | 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 
pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, | 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product | 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39, Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


Everything you've My 
9 





DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 
KALEIDOSCOPE \ 
(: Discount Designer Yarns 
‘ at up to 40% of f retail! b 
“¢ 


lh Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
f $6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 


16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 











oW anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


tw Superwash Anti- 


tickle Wool and other ma- 
chine washable yarns, on 
cones from England. 
Colour Card $2 


x 
S| wisieat Impor s 


P.O. Box 6321-T 
804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 


100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors @ 6000 yds. 


$2.99 .. 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 

Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

Box 2277 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 
(213)560-8177 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213)562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 


Save money, time and frustration with - 


v The SourceLetter v 


Unbiased source information for needlework, 
sewing and craft enthusiasts. Three unique 
quarterly newsletters featuring ... 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
*UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources | 
*Up-to-date descriptions of catalogs, | 
eMioney ba ordering and price information | 
back guarantee 
pn source finding service 
cman source index, and more! | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


You won’t find the SourceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don’t miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 


$15 per year, sample issue $4 
* Specify Sewing, Stitchery or Craft edition * 


SourceLetter, Dept TX-4 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
‘RUGS AT HOME! 








Eniow the lascinating craft of weay- 
ing rugs in | your home. Cress your 
own serviceable rug designs for plea- 
sure or profit. Always a year round 
market for your rugs in every com- 
munity. Easy to operate floor model 
loom weaves 36'' wide, comes al- 
ready threaded, fully equipped 
ready to weave. We furnish com- 
plete information on looms and all 
— bh equipment with offer below. 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE, PRICE LIST. 
Order your weaving supplies...carpet warps. mug fillers. shears. rag 
cutter, beam counter, looms and parts at low factory-direct prices 
Also: rags, prints and looper clips in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. 
For fast-back service phone (419) 225-6731. 


OR RUG COMPANY, DEPT. 1945, LIMA, OHIO 45802 
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WOLF FORM COMPANY, INC. 
39 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 255-4508 
Designers @ Manufacturers 
Patentees Of Garment Model Forms 
People Come in All Sizes - So Do Our Forms 
Men’s, Women’s, And Children’s 
From Newborn To Size 52 and Larger 

Forms Made To Special And Individual 9» 

Measurements 















Dresses 

Evening Wear 
Coats And Suits 
Bathing Suits 
Intimate Apparel 
Panty Hose 
Maternity 
Miniature Forms 
Forms For Schools 
Jackets And Shirts 
Pants And Skirts 
Leg Forms 














When quality matters, work with the form 
used by designers and clothing manufacturers 
the world over 












REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
21 colors available 


Cottons & Blends 


$5 for samples and prices 
credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Gq 


BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 












Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs. 


Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 


$2.00 for brochure 100% VI Wool 
& newsletter Comforter Batts 


Route 30 ® Box 687 © Pawlet, Vermont 05761 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard © Visa 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 








Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 
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(Promehade s | 
e¢ Beadwork Supplies 


gone Sr ce, eta LE BEAD | 
ead Embroidery Kits SHOP 


i 2S 

( a Instruction Books 

4 Instruction Bookiets | 
a “Beaded Earrings"..................... $4.75 


“s"" “Beaded Clothing Techniques” ...... $6.75 | 


—— ae ————— 
VE a“ e Beads 
2s .Y 


. * “Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’ .....$6.75 
it $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 © Boulder, CO 80306 © (303) 440-4807 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ; 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


¢ alpaca © wools © cottons © mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mil! ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
ed and Easy! 
ry it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS? BASKET KIT 
Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
_ Our catalog/price list $1.00 


A Grace Kabel? Basket 


RIVERWALK YARNS 
Mill Ends 


for hand and machine knitters and weavers 
@ 2/8 wstd. 
®@ 1/2 cross and Ratine Boucle wools 
® cotton flake 
@ 8/2 plain cotton 
@ 5,10,20 wgt. merc. cotton 
@ 2,500 yd/lb air brushed acrylic 
® variegated rayon slubs 
@ pastel rayon frills 
AND MORE! 
priced from 50% - 95% off retail 
Send $2 and LSASE to 
1912 River Road 
Burlington, NJ 08016 
STORE OPEN 7 DAYS 609-386-9245 


























THE SWISS MOTIF 
Specializing in delicate lace 
embroidered motifs on silk, 
cotton and tulle. Imported 
from Switzerland. 

For More Information 









2405 Number Two Canyon Road, Wenatchee, WA 98801 
(509) 663-2068 









The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 










Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
\ Hailed by experts as the most important 
\ sewing invention in decades! 

“\ Free Brochure: send name to 

. | \\* ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
Dept. T-10, Vails Gate, NY 12584 










EXPERIENCE THE LUXURY OF 


100% Sealsland - 
Cotton yarn from 
Montserrat, 


West Indies = 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING, ~—~~=atk 
CROCHET ROVING AVAILABLE 

FOR SPINNERS. SEND $3.00 oe 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST. i a ws 


(Refundable with ase agg. on 


order) to: 


FEATHER & FIG 
P.O. BOX 264, SILVER CITY, NM saOee 0364 
(505) 388-5408 





e in Yaducah at the AGS ESth Aaveed 
Quilt Snow... April 20 ~23 
e in New York.atthe (qreat 
American Quilt Festival... 
Apri\ faly~ 50 
* or ee he aha 7 He ene ie 


| gndeot va 5 hag 
fatuca ayasatte ie Hue 


SUPPLIES POR THOSE WHO WANT To 
DO IT THEMSELVES. 8oSks, Dyes 


| BRUSHES, WHTE SILK YARDAGE ¢ 
PRE-FimisHeD teEMs 


noo gAEPHR rk CIE dase 


aie Hiwut-dyed Cottons Silk. 


\ CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 
Fabulous fashion yarns for weavers and knitters. 
Exotic fibers for spinners. 
Looms, spinning wheels and knitting machines. 












LI 





Catalogue with samples, $5 refundable. 


Retail(Wholesale Craft Cottage C 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 228 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 


athe 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS? WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 





100% Wools from the Shetland Isles 
We carry Jamieson & Smith Yarns and... 
Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle Knitting 
Yarn for Gibbie Shawls, Lace Knitting, Aran 
Knitting. Books, Patterns. Leather Belts. 
Long Steel Needles. 


open CALOR 


202-686-KNIT 


5428 MacArthur Blod N.W. 


Washington, DC 20016 
Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 
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* * 
; sR- 1 2 
i 08% NO MORE GUESSING! 
z —_—~ PROFESSIONAL CHARTING TOOLS } 
* a BY GUAGE RITE ? 
: wy G Easy to use a Accurate } 
~—- * 

: € “BULKY RULER $3.50+4-1.00 S/H ‘ 
: a y ee mtv and ane half toten i 
: ' = o- - STANDARD RULER $3.50+1.00 S/H ¢ 
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Attention 
Retailers 


If vou would like to carry 
Threads in your store, just 


write or call 1-800-243-7252, 
and find out how easy it is to 
set up an account directly 
with us—no hassles, no risk. 
attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 

63 S. Main St. 

Box 355 

Newtown, CT 06470 


April/May 1989 


See 








Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3.00 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the June/July issue is March 10. 


ALICE STARMORE’S Scandinavian Knitwear, 30 de- 
signs w/photos. $16.95 plus $1.25 postage. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. Spinning, weaving, dyeing and knit- 
ting supplies. Catalog, $1. Woolery, R.D. 1, Genoa, NY 
13071. (315) 497-1542. 


MACOMBER LOOM— 72 in., 16 harnesses, 18 treadles, 
double back beam. Almost new, $3,000. Call Cecile 
(301) 828-1765. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING— Linda 
Kanzinger. 2nd edition. 200 pages, 150 photographs. 
$24.95 ppd. Alcott Press, Box 857-H, Spokane, WA 
99210. Brochure available! 


TEXTILE TOUR TO EXOTIC THAILAND visiting artists 
working in silk, cotton, hemp, indigo, ikat, and both 
hilltribes costume and backstrap. November 5-20. 
Brochure: Box 1, Penland, NC 28765. 


KNITTING MACHINE BOOKS, basic and design course 
for PASSAP; pattern books all machines. For info 
LSASE: Interknit, 21 Throckmorton Ave., Eatontown, 
NJ 07724. (201) 389-3355. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD: Making your own dress form. 
Easy, inexpensive, illustrated directions for form and 
stand. Sewing TH, 121 5th St., Watkins Glen, NY 
14891. 


HUNDREDS OF BOOKS on sewing, crafts, needle arts, 
hobbies, business and much more! Catalog, $2. Gossa- 
mer Publishing, Dept. G, Box 84963, Seattle, WA 
98124. 


NEW ENGLAND WEAVERS’ SEMINAR July 14-17, 
1989. Speakers, mini-workshops, exhibits, fashion 
show and commercial booths, plus after NEWS work- 
shops. Contact Kathryn Bardwell, R.D. Box 291, Crary- 
ville, NY 12521. 


SILKS—Top quality, all colours, all forms. Large sam- 
ples. 30 yarns/threads,; 64 exquisite colours: $15. From 
the expert! Cheryl Kolander/Aurora Silk, 5806 Van- 
couver, Portland, OR 97217. (503) 286-4149. VISA. 


MAKE UNIQUE KNITTED EARRINGS FROM KITS— 
great profit potential. Free details. Couturier Knits, 
238 Davenport Rd., #218-TE}, Toronto, Canada M5R- 
1J6. 


EXCLUSIVE ISLAND DESIGNS. Needlepoint, latch- 
hook, cross-stitch and Knitted-sweater kits. Free chart 
and catalogue. Idle Hours, 2400 Palm Ridge Rd., Sani- 
bel, FL 33957. 


MARBLEIZED SILK and other fabrics unlike anything 
available in fabric stores! Send $5 and #10 SASE for 
swatches and info. Women’s Work, 1316 Seward, Ev- 
anston, IL 60202. 


BEADS & JEWELRY—MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for 
FREE catalog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 
4, Burlington, VT 05401. (802) 658-0013. 


SHETLAND, OTHER FINE 100% WOOL YARNS FROM 
SCOTLAND. Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn 
samples, patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 2215T, 
Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


SINGER, PFAFF, ELNA, OTHERS. Sewing machines, 
sergers, lowest prices. Example: Singer 2210 list 
$1199, m.o. $569. Machines are new and guaranteed. 
Most orders shipped next day. Singer Sewing Center, 
1669 Texas, College Station, TX 77840. (800) 338- 
5672. 


HANDWOVEN SKIRT LENGTHS/MATCHING 
SWEATER YARNS. Swatches, $2 plus LSASE. PICKS, 
3316-T Circle Hill, Alexandria, VA 22305. 


SOUTHWEST PATTERNS. Storyteller dolls, fetish ‘bear’ 
pillows, desert critters. Send 25¢ stamp for free bro- 
chure. The Storytellers, P.O. Box 958, Fort Collins, CO 
80522. 


SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in dark 
green and embossed in gold, each case holds at least 6 
issues of Threads, and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, 
$39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 each for postage and han- 
dling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (U.S. funds, 
only. PA residents add 6% sales tax.) Send your order 
and payment to: Jesse Jones Industries, Dept. THR, 
399 E. Erie Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19134, or call toll- 
free, 1-800-972-5858, and use your credit card (mini- 
mum $15). (No P.O. boxes, please). 





SAFETY RECALL 
_| VAPOR SIMAC IRONS 





| Simac S.p.A is recalling Vapor Simac 
lrons sold in the United States be- 
tween 1985 and 1987. Due to a pos- 
sible defect, these irons may over- 
heat and CAUSE A FIRE. 


Discontinue using any such Vapor 
Simac Irons immediately. Return 
your iron to Electra Craft, 250 Halsey 
Street, Newark, New Jersey 07102 
for a full refund of your purchase 





price and postage. It will take ap- 
proximately 6-12 weeks for you to 
get the refund. This re-call does not 
apply to Simac irons sold after 1987. 


Any questions? 
Call 1-800-223-1898 


RECALL 


Special 
Limited Time Offer 
ULTRA SHARP 


SURGICAL QUALITY 
SCISSORS 


EXCELLENT FOR 
SEWING AND CRAFTS 


GET ALL FOUR PAIR 
(372 472,907,717) 


For Just $9.95 + $3 shipping 


(TN residents add 7%% tax) 
Send your check or 
money order for 
just $12.95 to: 
GILLEY’S GALLERIES 


3797 Northview Ave. 
Dept. Th 2 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37412 





ALLOW 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
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The velvet quilt 


by Ruth Claire Marcus 


My childhood fetish was a velvet quilt. 
One side, that is, was purple velvet, the 
deep, royal color; the other side was a 
pale shade of pink cotton with a small 
floral pattern printed in stripes. It had 
been a wedding present to my parents 
from my Tante Fruma (fruma means 
pious in Yiddish). My best guess is that 
the quilt came from America. Why not? 
The year 1934, when my parents married, 
was the middle of the Great Depression. 
Who could buy imported bedclothes in 
Brooklyn? Certainly not people of my 
Tante Fruma’s class; she was as frugal as 
she was pious. 

When the velvet quilt landed on my 
bed, it was well over 10 years old, not 
necessarily long in the life of a quilt. 
I’ve seen many quilts over 100 years old, 
exquisitely pieced with stitchery that 
makes one gasp for breath. Not so my 
velvet quilt, which was, I’m sure, made 
by ladies in sweatshops who likely spoke 
every language but English, hunkered 
over clanking, heavy, black-painted iron 
sewing machines. 


It was Shakespeare who said that sleep 
helps to “knit the ravelled sleeve of care.” 
The sleep that comforts me still is the 
recollection of that delicious, brooding 
sensation of being protectively wrapped 
in velvet. I recall occasionally throwing off 
my old quilt on the worst wintry nights 
to see how much cold I could stand before 
pulling its familiar velvet face back over 
my naive little-girl body. 

I don’t think the quilt could have 
kept its same cozying effect if I had 
continued to depend on it. By the time 
I left home at 18, the velvet was 
practically worn smooth by constant 
use, and the purple had faded. Even in 
the beginning, the braid that bound the 
edges was starting to fray. As time wore 
on, the design traced by the stitches 
slowly gave way as the silk thread that 
held it all together began to pull out. 

I must say that I simply don’t know 
what happened to the quilt. Perhaps I 
took it with me when I went away to 
school. When I moved out of my first 
apartment at college, a good many 
pieces of my young life floated away like 
flotsam on the turbulent waves, my 
velvet quilt awash with the rest. In the 
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mighty upheavals of those times, who 
worried about heavy and worn old quilts? 

I’ve cherished many another quilt 
since, and I’ve gotten used to owning 
simply and traveling light. Before I left 
the countryside to move back to the city, I 
gave an antique silk yo-yo quilt to my 
seamstress friends, who restored it and 
gave it to an auction that raises money 
for the local sewing guild. ’m handy, so 
I’ve also made a few quilts, which gives 
me a great deal of comfort. The process, 
like chopping wood, is as warming as 
the product. Anyone may toss the price of 
a fine quilt into the charity box, buta 
person who can make a quilt may be 
more likely to sleep well under one. 

The memory of my quilt’s healing 
power serves me better than the quilt 
could. Some memories have a bitter 
taste, but the piecing together of 
memory that a quilt represents 
provides comfort when all else fails, 
even now that quilts have become 
objects to collect instead of objects 
under which to recollect or dream. 


Ruth Claire Marcus writes now from 


Nelson, BC, Canada. 
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KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 
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L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 
Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 
This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 


everything you need to do) and the 
sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know is 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 
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within half an hour of unpacking it 
you'll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

Thenew Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
cant. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 
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standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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Short-Row a Sheep 
on the Knitting 
Machine 


When Judith Duffey first sat 
down at a knitting machine, she 
began to play. She soon 
discovered that the short-row 
technique for making a humble 
sock heel could also produce 
amazing sculptural forms. 
Duffey’s early experiments were 
hats, knit sequences of deep 

and shallow short-rowed flaps 
and ridges. “The Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing,” shown here, is the 
first really complex piece Duffey 
made. She built the horns’ 
spirals by gradually moving 
the whole piece of knitting from 
one side of the bed to the 
other while knitting shallow 
pockets and ridges. Although 
the horns are stuffed, Duffey 
eventually figured out how 
to build up flexible, 
three-dimensional shapes 
that need no additional 
support. For more on her 
techniques, see p. 67. 
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